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How to save 
14th the cost 
of modernizing 
your kitchen 


Unlike your kitchen, United 
States Savings Bonds get better 
with age. Hold them until they 
mature, and you get back $4 for 
every $3 you put in. This means 
if you start buying Savings Bonds 
now, the money plus interest will 
be ready to modernize when you 
are. A modest plan will do it for 
you. Just 63¢ a day, for example, 
adds up in 40 months to $750 
saved—and Savings Bonds 
worth $1000 at maturity. That’s 
like getting a 25° discount on 
your new kitchen, or whatever 
room you decide to modernize. 





Guaranteed in writing. The Govern- 
ment guarantees that you get 344 % inter- 
est to maturity. A table on the back shows 
you exactly how your Savings Bond grows. 


Why U.S. Bonds are good 
to buy and hold 


You can save automatically on the 
Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any Bank + You now earn 344% 
to maturity, '°°> more than ever 
before + You invest without risk 
under a U.S. Government guaran- 
tee - Your Bonds are replaced free 
if lost or stolen « You can get your 
money with interest anytime you 
want it + You save more than 
money —you buy shares in a 
stronger America. 





Will you be ready to modernize when your 
home needs it? Buying U.S. Savings Bonds wil 
help. This way you save money that will pay $4 
worth of remodeling for every $3 you put aside. 
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You save more than money with U.S. Savings Bonds. You help build a secure 
future in a peaceful world for yourself and your loved ones. 








You save more than money 
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COPIES FROM THIS 
PHOTOCOPIER ARE THE 
SHARPEST YOU'VE EVER SEEN 

hoto-exact, jet black on 
nore age as evidence in courts 
of law and government agencies. Even makes 
multi-copies from a single exposure. 
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At $99.50, you can afford one in every department. The 101 saves 
“scoots”’ down the hall to make copies . . . ends delays at central copy- 





ing departments . . . minimizes retyping chores . . . eliminates depend- “"% 
ence on outside copying sources . . . avoids red faces due to typing Photocopier 
errors . . . increases efficiency. 


Don’t be fooled by the $99.50. You can’t do better at twice the price. 
Send the attached postcard—we’ll send proof. 
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THE 101 MAKES SHARP, CLEAR COPIES OF ANY PRINTED, WRITTEN OR DUPLICATED 
DOCUMENT. CARBONS, 2-SIDED ORGINALS, AND TRANSPARENCIES, TOO! 


HOW TO EXPLA! 


P Price shown 1s manufacturer's Suggested retai! price subject to change without notice. Other models also available 
(SELL) IDEAS 
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DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 
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Small Bros. Oil Co., Chicago Heights, Ill., serves thousands of 
motorists with Road Chief gasoline and oil products through 33 Road 
Chief stations located in Illinois and iis. Small ik the serves BEHIND 
its covered employees and their dependents through a New York » PRE! 
Life Employee protention Plan, and ie extra service of Nyl-A-Plan. THE BY LI NES ' 
Taste-Hopprnc at the Congressional ” 
Dinner last February 23, we met 
Tom Husselton, past International IMM 
trustee and presently director of 
Sales Staff Training for the Savings | wes 
Bond Division of the US Govern- 
ment. While we, like several million 
other Americans, own Savings 
Bonds, we admitted to Tom that we TREJ 
knew very little about them, so he 
cheerfully consented to fill us in. SECT 
“The savings bond program,” he 
said, “has sold the habit of thrift to 
the American people. Maybe that TRUS 
Dr. | 
sounds exaggerated, but the fact nia; 
remains that since 1940 liquid assets _ 
in this cduntry have grown more ville 
than four fold. Today Americans _ 
have a tidy nest egg of $325 billion. — 
Of that amount $43 billion is in | Park 
savings bonds—an average of $230 pe 
for every person in the United Wieg 
States. It seems that people got in 
the habit of buying bonds during 
World War II, and then kept the 
habit as well as the bonds. We hope 
they hold them until after they are { 
sixty-five, when Federal taxes are 
lower. Kiwanians have done a great 
deal for the savings bond movement 
as volunteers, and our department 
will be showing its appreciation at 
the Toronto Convention, where we'll 
make a presentation to Kiwanis 
International. In the meantime, we 
are celebrating the program’s 20th 
anniversary in May. We hope all | __gpiy 
‘Our New York Life Employee Protection Plan — oe 
It’s aLmost as though the Civil War 
| 
has helped reduce employee turnover!’’... hed tegen acein, but without the 7 
bloodshed. You can hardly find a 
magazine these days that doesn’t EDIT 
SAYS RICHARD SMALL, President IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To have something on the subject. Some 
of Small Bros. Oil Co.““Our employees help employees better understand your of us even subscribe to the reissue of PRO! 
greatly value the security our plan pro- § company benefits . . . to point out that Harper’s Weekly and are following 
vides. They stay on the job, don’t have your contributions to group insurance the war’s course much as our great- CIRC 
to look elsewhere for fringe benefits. actually represent ‘tax-free income” to grandfathers did. The Kiwanis 
We've just installed Nyl-A-Plan to each employee, New York Life offers Magazine makes its first entry into ADVE 
help our people realize even more the Nyl-A-Plan, a personal consultation the fray this month with a lively 
benefits we offer.” service. What’s more, through Nyl-A- account of the goings on at Fort 
a a a Plan, individual insurance for personal Sumter, a map that lists the com- _— 
habe. eds! Ger® ta eg emplo con + business purposes may be obtained memorative events to take place in 
a _ ys at lower-than-regular monthly rates. the next few months, and a cover 
are finding New York Life’s Employee int Ciieinee teithh REC 
Protection Plans an excellent way to Talk to your New York Life Agent mato 
help build morale, attract and keep _—now. Or write: New York Life Insur- ~ RIWANIS.... 
high-grade people. These Plans offera | ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. =--- wn 





wide choice of valuable coverages in- 

cluding: life insurance, weekly indem- | Ew YOR be Li FE | 
nity**, medical care benefits, and in. LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE | 
most states major medical coverage. @ylig 





Individual policies or group contract issued, depending upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
* Available in most states. ** Weekly indemnity not available in states with compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 
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Want to relax in the quietness of cool 
mountain ranges? Explore exciting foreign 
towns and villages or bask on some warm, 
sunny beach? Perhaps you know a road 
somewhere you'd like to follow to the end. 
It's all the same with an Airstream Land 
Yacht — a personal highway cruiser out- 
fitted down to the smallest luxurious de- 
tail for limitless road voyaging . . . good 
beds, bathroom, hot and cold water, re- 
frigeration, heat and light independent of 
outside sources wherever you go — for a 
night, a week, or a month. Airstream Land 
Yachting means real travel independence 
— no time-tables, tickets, packing. You 
just tow your Airstream lightly behind your 
car and follow your travel whims wherever 
they urge you to go. Yes, it’s the exciting, 
better way to travel here in North America 
or anywhere in the world. 


write for interesting free booklet 
“World At Your Doorstep” 


AIRSTREAM INC. 


250 CHURCH ST., JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS 42, CALIF 
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A Veritable Blooper 

...Wow, someone pulled a blooper! I 
refer to the upper caption on page 33 
of the February issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine which describes the H.M.C.S. 
Halifax as it “‘shows the flag’ as it 
skims along Lake Erie”—in front of the 
Royal York Hotel and the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce Building, probably 
headed for Kingston, Montreal, or 
Halifax. 

Does Richard Dunlop not know that 
the body of water fronting the Royal 
York Hotel is Lake Ontario? 

T. H. Smith 

Lt. Governor, Division 1 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 
Noranda, Quebec. 


A blooper indeed! However, the error 
is not author Dunlop’s. The blame for 
this geographical faux pas lies with the 
editors. We apologize: first, to our 
readers for misinforming them; second 
to the skipper of the H.M.C.S. Halifax 
for impugning his navigator. 

—THE EDITORS 
Animadversions 
...I have enjoyed reading Richard 
Dunlop’s “Canada’s Queen City” in the 
February issue, but I do not believe 
exaggerations add anything to an art- 
icle. In fact, I think they detract 
materially. 

I question the statement in the first 
paragraph, “million and a half inhabi- 
tants.” When I was in Toronto a few 
months ago they did not claim that 
many. 

In the fourth paragraph I question, 
Canada’s largest city.” I believe it 
is Montreal. 

In the next paragraph, “they slaught- 
ered 30,000 Hurons.” This, too, is very 
questionable in my mind. 

In the next to last paragraph, “he 
[Sir Henry Pellatt] did give his castle 
to the city.” The fact is the city took 
it because the taxes were not paid. 

M. E. Souther 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Midway St. Paul, Minnesota 


Toronto has pioneered in the introduc- 
tion of a metropolitan form of govern- 
ment to the North American continent. 
The latest figures I have for the popu- 
lation governed under the Toronto 
Metro is 1,487,348 in 1959. I was assured 
in Toronto that the population of Met- 
ropolitan Toronto has climbed beyond 
1,500,000 since that census was made. 

As you may know, Metropolitan Tor- 
onto consists of several municipalities, 
each with certain governmental preroga- 
tives. These include Leaside, Mimico, 
New Toronto, Weston, Forest Hill, Long 
Branch, Swansea, East York, Etobicoke, 
North York, Scarborough, York, and 


Toronto. Largest of the municipalities 
is Toronto itself with a 1959 population 
of 653,404. 

Whether Toronto or Montreal is the 
largest city in Canada depends upon 
whether one is comparing Metropolitan 
Toronto with Montreal or the munici- 
pality of Toronto with Montreal. In the 
first case, Toronto is the larger; but, of 
course, more people live in the city of 
Montreal than in the municipality of 
Toronto. Before you decide arbitrarily, 
however, that the latter is the compari- 
son you wish to make, let me point out 
that with the establishment of inetro- 
politan government in Toronto, ard 
later in Miami, there is a second mean- 
ing to the word, “metropolitan.” We 
refer to Metropolitan Chicago or Metro- 
politan New York and include in our 
consideration a great number of sub- 
urbs and satellite towns in both cases, 
none of which has any governmental 
identity with the parent city. To avoid 
confusion with this meaning, the word 
“metropolitan” was not used ahead of 
“Toronto” in this article. 

As for your question about the num- 
ber of Hurons slaughtered by the 
Iroquois in the area where Toronto now 
stands, you have every right to doubt 
that 30,000 died. It is open to question, 
of course, but G. Mercer Adam in his 
highly respected volume, Toronto, Old 
and New, published in 1891, believed 
that the fatalities reached that figure. 
Since neither you nor I, nor Mr. Adam 
(nor any other Caucasian observers) 
was present at the tragedy, the exact 
number must remain uncertain. How- 
ever, not all of history’s genocides have 
been perpetrated in our own savage 
times. 

Let’s leave Sir Henry Pellatt a ves- 
tige of his dignity by not having him 
stripped of his castle for taxes. In 
Toronto I was told the story as I related 
it. However, I don’t doubt that you and 
many other Kiwanians who go to Tor- 
onto this June will meet some one who'll 
say, “You know old Henry Pellatt—the 
fellow who built Casa Loma? Well, he 
lost the place. Couldn’t even pay his 
taxes.” Maybe so. If taxes go much 
higher probably neither of us will be 
able to pay our taxes, either. 

—RICHARD DUNLOP 


Thank Thou 

...I have noticed with great interest the 
excellent article entitled “The Battle 
Over Sunday Selling” in your March 
issue. It is a very informative, factual, 
and objective presentation of the Sun- 
day selling problem in this country. 


Robert L. Lynn 

Managing Editor 

All-Church Press, Incorporated 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from April 16 


ugh May 15. 


% 1916 

Rochester, New York, May ! 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, May 6 
Columbus, Ohio, May 10 


% 1921 

Beatrice, Nebraska, April 16 
Waco, Texas, Apri! 16 

Cullman, Alabama, Apri! 18 
Cambridge, Ohio, Apri! 20 
Ottawa, Kansas, Apri! 20 
Ingersoll, Ontario, April 21 
Moorhead, Minnesota, Apri! 22 
Topeka, Kansas, April 26 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, April 2& 
Columbus, Mississippi, Apri! 28 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, April 28 
Missoula, Montana, April 30 
Casper, Wyoming, May 1 
Danville, Virginia, May 1 
Monroe, Wisconsin, May 3 
Pineville, Kentucky, May 3 
Rogers Park, Chicago, Illinois, May 5 
Atchison, Kansas, May 6 
Princeton, Indiana, May 6 
Provo, Utah, May 7 

Alexandria, Virginia, May 9 
Storm Lake, lowa, May 10 
Tyler, Texas, May 10 

Hickory, North Carolina, May 12 
Newburgh, New York, May 12 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, May 13 


% 1926 

Longview, Washington, April 16 

Panama City, Florida, April 16 

Kingsburg, California, April 17 

Wauwatosa, Washington, Apri! 20 

Greensburg, Indiana, April 26 

Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, Apri! 26 

Lowville, New York, Apri! 27 

Campbell, California, Apri! 28 

Fort Pierce, Florida, April 29 

West End, Saint Louis, Missouri, 
April 30 

Charleston, Missouri, May 4 

Kahoka, Missouri, May 7 

Coral Gables, Florida, May 17 

Saint Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
May 12 

Moscow, Idaho, May 14 

Watseka, Illinois, May 14 


% 1931 


Revere, Massachusetts, April 17 
Port Arthur, Texas, April 24 


% 1936 

Springdale-Cheswick, Pennsylvania, 
April 24 

Cudahy, Wisconsin, Apri! 30 

Paris, Illinois, May 5 

Brazil, Indiana, May 15 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


CONGRESSIONAL DINNER SPEAKERS URGE LEADERSHIP 


SecrRETARY of Commerce Luther B. Hodges, Senator Frank Carlson of Kansas, 
and International President J. O. Tally, Jr., called for more citizenship re- 
sponsibility at the Congressional Dinner in Washington, D.C. last February 23, 
but each asked for it in a different way. Speaking to 800 Kiwanians, including 
a large group of US Senators and Representatives who are members of 
Kiwanis clubs, Secretary Hodges urged his audience not to “sneer at Con- 
gressmen because they are politicians.” “Put yourself in their places,” he 
added. “Ask yourself how you would do the job.” Speaking immediately after 
the Secretary, Senator Carlson pointed to what he termed the “moral and 
spiritual” deterioration of our age. “There was never a time in the history of 
our nation when we were as much in need of responsible citizenship,” he 
said. President Joe, addressing the Congressmen assembled at dinner, warned 
of the imminence of a nuclear war. “People are waiting,” he said, “for their 
public servants, the politicians, to tell them what the scientists know to be 
the truth.” 

Held every other year in the Presidential Ballroom of the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, the Congressional Dinner is sponsored by Kiwanis International and 
the Washington Club for Kiwanians in Congress. The first such dinner took 
place in 1949 at the meeting of the 80th Congress. At that time, one of every 
eight members of Congress was a Kiwanian. This year, only twelve years 
later, 104, or slightly less than one in every five congressmen, belong to 
Kiwanis clubs. (See page 9 for a complete list of Kiwanians in Congress.) 
“I think this fact shows that the influence of Kiwanis is increasing,” said 
President Joe at this year’s dinner. 

While the agenda of the dinner is essentially the same each year it is held, 
slight variations insure its popularity as a major Kiwanis event. This year, 
following brief messages of welcome by James E. Allen, president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Washington, D.C. and W. Paul Lord, governor of the Capital 
District, toastmaster Albert J. Tully introduced each of the congressmen, 
board members, and other distinguished guests seated at the two 100-foot long 
head tables. One variation in this year’s program was Secretary Hodges’ 
attendance at the dinner as spokesman for the executive branch of the United 
States government. Senator Carlson represented the Congress. At past din- 
ners, one senator and one representative usually have shared the rostrum. 
However, in at least one sense, tradition was (see NEWS AND EVENTS, page 8) 
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As toastmaster of the seventh biennial Congressional Dinner, Immediate Past Pres- 
ident Albert J. Tully introduced the guests, among whom were seventy congress- 
men, the US Secretary of Commerce, Canada’s ambassador to the United States, 
the board of Kiwanis International, and fourteen district governors. The event 
was held in the Presidential Ballroom of the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Washington. 
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FUND NEWS AND EVENTS ° 
KIWANIS DATE < 
RAISING (From page 7) bu 
not ‘broken. As Immediate Past Presi- cre 
Th . Mi ht; dent Tully smilingly noted, “Coinciden- mi 
| 1s 1g A tally, these two men are of opposing of 
« political faiths.” tat 
a Money-Making™ Also on the evening’s program were ane 
“t ; A @ Ms group singing under the direction of kin 
5" Some E. J. Beckstrom of Minneapolis, chair- — 
; man of convention music; a musical 
. Ys combo made up of Key Clubbers from 
Sear canatiy 94, Gadtcter tth Do £0 you Blair High School in Silver Springs, 
oe can ge e liars r Maryland; and the United States Naval Wh 
As Academy Glee Club. As a special fea- slig 
2 Is fund-raising a problem with your Club? ture, the president of Key Club Inter- the 
If so, this Mighty Money-Making “3-SOME” is tailor-made national, Steve D. Copple, introduced anc 
for your Club. No packaging or labeling details to worry John Wa £ Yeadon. P 1 : 
about. Just take orders—make collections—and the Dollars y @ eadon, ennsyivania. 
will pile up in your Club Treasury. John is Key Club’s 50,000th active mem- 
PES. So, why not set a new fund-raising goal for your Club this ber. His membership represents the first 
sa, ‘ year? Not Nickels and Dimes. But $1000.00, $2000.00, or time this mark has been reached. 
- with: wey 4 w qe ny pa ar 3 _ can be yours At one of Kiwanis International’s most Aike! 
without riskin NE UBS of your Ulu unds. F ° 
Clip and enya coupon and we'll hurry all the exciting national Ovens (another is the Parlia- nm 
details to you. Do this N.O.W ! mentary Dinner, held in Ottawa every ‘ 
New 1¥2-Ib. Gift Box other year for Kiwanians in the Cana- cots 
dian Parliament), special attention was Case 
3 Doug 
ah 3 Ervin 
mes Oe Lbs Gold 
: Holla 
Hrush 
New 3-Ib. eee Treasure Alger 
. Ashbr 
Ayers 
. Baker 
Baldw 
THIS HAND CARRIES = 
Battir 
Belch 
A LIFE SAVER = 
Steve Copple, right, President of Key Bow, 
Club International, presents plaque to Bray, 
Donated by a Kiwanis Club. Here's a the 50,000th Key Clubber, John Way. Brom 
low cost project in which your Club can Behind them, left to right, are Senator Breon 
aid every person in your community. Frank Carlson, Secretary of Commerce Brook 
The Globe M/M Mouth-to-Mesk Resus- Luther B. Hodges, and President Tally. Brews 
Your Kiwanis citator is welcomed by every fire and : : 
Saprtnted’ police department, rescue squad, camp, given Canada by Secretary Hodges. The aie 
hove eee ae yee ens ee. Secretary of Commerce said: “I join an 
For complete information write: with you tonight ina clasp of friendship Chipe 
) “yee om with our friends in Canada, and ask eend 
Industries, Inc., Medical & Hospital De that we soon forget our present differ- Cente 
ences and return to our relationship of pan 
7 a few years ago. We must set — Corbet 
‘ ample for people ali over the world.” 
a | 0% oO t Ss Cc ° U ded T As final aie of the evening, Pres- eas 
TO CHURCHES AND ident Joe warned of the imminence of a — 
obs. it ml, b-wee heen ele). b nuclear war, and asserted that it was Dole. | 
the responsibility of our political leaders Dowdy 
to make the people take cognizance of Doyle, 
it. He quoted the British novelist and sone 
scientist C. P. Snow, who said: Flynt, 
FOLDING “The nuclear arms race between: the Ford, | 
USA and the USSR not only continues, Peunts 
BANQUET TABLES| | but accelerates. Other countries join in. Goode! 
Within, at the most, six years, China Grant 
FREE-1961 CATALOG AND DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES | and several other states will have a om, | 
ATTENTION —Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. MONROE | stock of nuclear bombs. Within, at the Griffin, 
Folding Banquet Tables at direct-from-factory prices with discounts to 40%, terms. MON- | most, ten years, some of these bombs Halper 
ROE Folding Tables are unmatched for quality and pan ee eg taba. | are going off.” 
construction. Automatic lock on pedestals and legs models and sizes : J 
FOR NEW 1961 CATALOG—full color, featuring MONROE Folding Tables, Folding Chairs, President Joe then reaffirmed . Harrise 
Table and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, Folding Risers & Platforms. sage he had given to the civic leaders of Harsha 
Kiwanis nine years ago. At that time he Harvey 
imamate km 16 Church St. QUES DGRUEE qui. Hebert 
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“No sane man doubts the need to 
maintain and strengthen our defenses; 
but it has become not only foolish but 
criminally false to claim that military 
might is anything more than a position 
of strength from which we must nego- 
tiate and achieve a more lasting way to 
assure the safety and salvation of man- 
kind. There wiil be no security any 


longer for any nation until the war- 
making potential of all nations is placed 
under the firm and lawful control of 
the representatives of all nations in an 
instrumentality of the United Nations. 
... As today a little part of mankind can 
destroy all mankind, so the whole world 
can be saved only by the whole of man- 
kind.” 





KIWANIANS IN THE 87TH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


When the 87th Congress of the United States convened in Washington this winter, 
slightly less than one of every five congressmen was a Kiwanian—twenty-three in 
the Senate and eighty-one in the House. Below is a list of congressional Kiwanians 


and their home clubs. 


IN THE SENATE 


St. Johnsbury, Putney, Vermont 
Wilmington, Dover, Delaware 
Concord, New Hampshire 
Concordia, Kansas 


Aiken, George D. 
Boggs, J. Caleb 
Bridges, Styles 
Carlson, Frank 
Case, Francis 
Black Hills, Hot Springs, Custer, South Dakota 
Douglas, Paul H. Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr. Morganton, North Carolina 
Goldwater, Barry Phoenix, Arizona 
Holland, Spessard L. Bartow, Florida 
Hruska, Roman L. Omaha, Nebraska 
Javits, Jacob K. Manhattan West New York, N. Y. 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


White Rock, Dallas, Texas 
Newark, Johnstown, Ohio 
West Akron, Ohio 

Oneida, Tennessee 
Martinez, California 
Salem, Massachusetts 
Billings, Montana 


Alger, Bruce 
Ashbrook, John M. 
Ayers, William H. 
Baker, Howard H. | 
Baldwin, John F., Jr. 
Bates, William H. 
Battin, James F. 


Belcher, Page Enid, Oklahoma 
Beermann, Ralph F. South Sioux City, Nebraska 
Bow, Frank T. Canton, Ohio 
Bray, William &G. Martinsville, Indiana 


Bromwell, James E. Metropolitan Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Broomfield, William S. Royal Oak, Michigan 
Brooks, Overton Shreveport, Louisiana 
Brewster, Daniel B. Reisterstown, Glyndon, Maryland 
Cannon, Clarence Elsberry, Missouri 
Chamberlain, Charles E. Lansing, Michigan 


Chelf, Frank Lebanon, Kentucky 
Chiperfield, Robert B. Canton, IIlinois 
Coad, Merwin Boone, lowa 
Conte, Silvio 0. Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
Cook, Robert E. Ravenna, Ohio 


Corbett, Robert J. 
Cramer, William C. 

Boca Ciega, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Derwinski, Edward J. Roseland, Chicago, Illinois 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Dole, Robert Russell, Kansas 
Dowdy, John Athens, Texas 
Doyle, Clyde Long Beach, California 


Edmondson, Ed Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Flynt, John J., Jr. Griffin, Georgia 
Ford, Gerald R., Jr. Grand Rapids, Southkent, Michigan 
Fountain, L. H. Tarboro, North Carolina 
Goodell, Charlies E. Jamestown, New York 


Grant, George M. Troy, Alabama 
Gray, Kenneth J. West Frankfort, Illinois 
Griffin, Robert P. Traverse City, Michigan 


Bellerose, & Queens Village, 
Forest Hills, New York 
Winchester, Virginia 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

New Castle, Indiana 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Halpern, Seymour 


Harrison, Burr P. 
Harsha, William H., Jr. 
Harvey, Ralph 

Hebert, Edward F. 
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Brighton, Rochester, New York 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Madison, South Dakota 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Lexington, Virginia 

Winder, Georgia 

Newton, Dover, Massachusetts 
Miami, Florida 

Huntsville, Alabama 

Henry County, Lovejoy, Georgia 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
Millsboro, Delaware 


Keating, Kenneth B. 
Lausche, Frank J. 
Mundt, Kar! E. 
Pastore, John 0. 
Robertson, A. Willis 
Russell, Richard B. 
Saltonstall, Leverett 
Smathers, George A. 
Sparkman, John J. 
Talmadge, Herman 
Wiley, Alexander 
Williams, John J. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Herlong, A. S., Jr. Tavares, Florida 


Horan, Walt Wenatchee, Washington 
Hosmer, Craig Long Beach, California 
Jarman, John Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Marion, Virginia 

West Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Wilmington, North Carolina 


Jennings, W. Pat 
Keith, Hastings 
Latta, Delbert L. 
Lennon, Aiton 
Lipscomb, Glenard P. 
Los Feliz Dist., Hollywood, California 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


Loser, Cariton J. 

McCormack, John W. 

McDonough, Gordon L. 
Southwest Los Angeles, California 


McSween, Harold B. Alexandria, Louisiana 


Matthews, D. R. Gainesville, Florida 
Meader, George Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Mills, Wilbur D. Searcy, Arkansas 


Lancaster, Ohio 

Enderlin, North Dakota 
Meigs, Georgia 

Mesa, Arizona 

West Palm Beach, Florida 


Moeller, Walter H. 
Nygaard, Hjalmer C. 
Pilcher, J. L. 
Rhodes, John J. 
Rogers, Paul G. 
Rostenkowski, Danie! D. 
Northwest Town, Chicago, IIlinois 
Roush, Edward J. Huntington, Indiana 
Rousselot, John H. San Marino, San Gabriel, California 
Schenck, Paul F. Dayton, Ohio 
Scherer, Gordon H. Mt. Washington, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Schneebeli, Herman T. Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Shriver, Garner E. Wichita, Kansas 
Sikes, Robert L. F. Crestview, Florida 
Sisk, B. F. Fresno, California 
Springer, William L. Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 
Stephens, Robert G., Jr. Athens, Georgia 
Stratton, Samuel S. Schenectady, New York 
Taber, John Auburn, New York 
Thornberry, Homer Austin, Texas 
Toliefson, Thor C. North-West Tacoma, Washington 
Tuck, William M. Martinsville, South Boston, Mass 
Van Pelt, William K. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Whitener, Basil L. Gastonia, North Carolina 
Wright, James Fort Worth, Texas 








COME TO THE CONVENTION 


m TORONTO 


sy TRAIN 


Make the Kiwanis International 
Convention next July an unfor- 
gettable experience . . . plan to 
extend your trip into a Canadian 
vacation. 


Canadian National has a com- 
plete variety of ‘‘Maple Leaf 
‘Package’ Tours’. Whether it’s 
sightseeing in the historic old 
walled City of Quebec . . . shop- 
ping in Ottawa. . . sampling the 
gay night life in Montreal... 
loafing in the beautiful Maritime 
Provinces ... or having a ball at 
Jasper Park Lodge, Showplace 
of the Canadian Rockies. 


You’ll enjoy excellent service and 
food on Canadian National Rail- 
ways—the only railway serving 
all 10 Provinces of Canada and 
12 states in the United States. 


Canadian National offices in prin- 
cipal U.S. cities—103 West 
Adams St., Chicago, III. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 














Advormemem By ECO Puoininias 


[4 
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Climate and scenery, clean 
sand and warm waves caress 


the traveler on Mexico's 
beaches that invite to relax. 


Come to Mexico and bask in its 
health-restoring atmosphere. 
Enjoy the lively music and 
brilliant colors of Mexico. 


eee ee ee ee 


Piease send me FREE descriptive material i 
| nm Mexico 69-2 /629 
§ Nan ! 
Dadar ! 
| ! 
‘ n 1 
! Ma _ountry 
i i 
1 My upat I 
! Proposed method of ravel i 
en eaten emenneeeeinene 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OF OUR OFFICES AT 
CHICAGO 3, HLL. 210 NORTH. MICHIGAN AVE. 
HOUSTON 2. TEX. ° - ccnp BOP WALKER AVE. SUITE 146. 
£08 ANGELES 5. car. cto 3106 WILSHIRE BLVO. 
MIAMI 5. FLA... FURST NATL. BANK @LOG 315 & E ang ST. 
NEW ORLEANS 17. LA 203 ST. CHARLES STREET. 
NEW YORK 20.4 ¥ ‘ 630 FIFTH AVE. SUITE 3508. 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEX............ - 209 € TRAVIS ST. 
SAN DIEGO 1, CAL - 6 130) FIFTH AVENUE. 
WASHINGTON 6 ODO C.... 1902 CONNECTICUT AVE. N. Ww. 
MONTREAL 12 PF @. CANADA 700 DORCHESTER GL.VO. WEST. 

lnternations! Aviation Stag. Annex First Fieor. 
TORONTO 4, ONT CANADA . 13 GLOOR ST WEST. 
HAVANA, CUBA. CALLE 23 N 72, LA RAMPA. VEDADO. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURISM DEPARTMENT - PASEO DE LA REFORMA 35, MEXICO CITY 








NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 9) 





Breaking ground for the new health 
camp of the Kiwanis Club of Salis- 
bury, North Carolina is Past Interna- 
tional President Charles Armstrong. 
Bill Stanback, right, president of the 
Salisbury club, looks on. The camp 
will offer speech therapy for children. 





OKLAHOMA KIWANIANS 

MEET WITH 

STATE LEGISLATORS 

IN A STATE-WIDE version of the national 
Congressional Dinner, the Kiwanis Club 
of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma recently 
honored the Kiwanians, in their state 
legislature. The event was attended by 
twenty-one members of the legislature 
throughout the state as well as by Okla- 
homa’s Lieutenant Governor George 
Nigh and Kiwanis International Trustee 
Edward C. Keefe. J. D. McCarty, Speak- 
er of the Oklahoma House of Represen- 
tatives and a past president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Capitol Hill, was the 
principal speaker. 

The meeting was one in a series of 
special programs through which the 
Oklahoma City club is implementing 
the Kiwanis Theme for 1961: Build Re- 
sponsible Citizenship. Its purpose, in the 
words of the club president Steve Stahl, 
was “to honor fellow Kiwanians in gov- 
ernment and to better acquaint our 
members with the problems of state 
government. One of the prerequisites of 
responsible citizenship is a better un- 
derstanding of our government and the 
problems that confront it.” 

Largely because of the wide coverage 
by press, radio, and television, the event 
was regarded as an exceptionally suc- 
cessful inter-club meeting. Attending 
were 569 Oklahoma Kiwanians repre- 
senting delegations from _ thirty-one 
clubs. One division, the 19th, was repre- 
sented by all fifteen of its clubs, each of 
which had 100 per cent attendance. 





DEATH 
Dr. C. M. Pierce, Chadron, Ne- 
braska; governor, Nebraska-Iowa 
District, 1941. 
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DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 





HEY, FELLERS —WHEN YOU FINISH THAT PROJECT 
You CAN COME OVER AND WORK IN MY GARDEN / 
[os ) 














0 Aa 






Reg 
“-~ WHE NEVER HELPS BUT HES 
ALWAYS READY WITH 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS / 








LAW DAY TO BE 

CELEBRATED MAY 1 

In THE Law Day USA Manual for 1960, 
Immediate Past President Albert J. 
Tully wrote: “It is by emphasis upon 
the spirit and philosophy of the total 
body of the law that individuals may 
have a deeper and broader concept of 
American Freedoms, and a better un- 
derstanding of the working relation- 
ships and responsibilities of men dedi- 
cated to the preservation of Our Ameri- 
can Way of Life. It is the Law which 
makes our freedoms lively.” 

The American Bar Association, spon- 
sor of Law Day, once again this year 
encourages the support of all organiza- 
tions that wish to promote an apprecia- 
tion of rule by law. In the past years 
Kiwanis clubs have joined with local 
bar associations {in planning ceremonies 
for the May 1 event. They have also 
aided in promulgating the day through 
radio and television publicity, news- 
paper ads, window posters, and church 
observances. In some communities 
where local bar associations have not 
sponsored Law Day, Kiwanis clubs have 
taken the initiative themselves or joined 
other groups in promoting a program. 


Additional information on Law Day 
can be had by writing to the American 
Bar Association, 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Burrell Ives Humphreys, Nutley, New 
Jersey: Member of the team that won 
the National Master Men’s Team con- 
tract bridge tournament in New York 
City. Bridge-expert Oswald Jacoby’s 
team finished second. 


» Arnold Santucci, Healdsburg, Cali- 
fornia: Given the John Swett Award 
of the California Teachers Association 
for outstanding service in aiding edu- 
cation. He is editor of the Healdsburg 
Tribune. 


>» Elwood W. Johnson, Tampa Florida: 
Named President of the Tampa Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He is also the Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Tampa. 


> Harry C. Cooley, Great Falls, Mon- 
tana: Elected a trustee of Rocky Moun- 
tain College in Billings. He is a past 
governor of the Montana District. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis Clubs built during the months of January and February 


NEW CLUB 


Parkway, Fort Walton Beach, Florida... 
eee 


SPONSOR 


uv eaeen Kes Et Fort Walton Beach, Florida 
EE RG st ERR, gi gl Austintown, Ohio 


SR MIE no aca ccdtane se ic Forrest City, Arkansas and Stuttgart, Arkansas 


ND as. cinng wheeaceewend ie 
Indianola, Mississippi................... 


Cava te aes s kan ee Arlington,, Virginia 
er TY eee Greenville, Mississippi 


Loveland, Colorado............... Fort Collins, Colorado and Estes Park, Colorado 


EE, SEIN nao cccgeWah sbxednene 
Medicine Hat-Gas City, Alberta......... 
Fort Lauderdale-Coral Ridge, Florida... 
Hendricks, Minnesota................... 
Milton, Massachusetts................... 


ASR Parma, Ohio and Brecksville, Ohio 
eT ee Cee Medicine Hat, Alberta 
a Pe Fort Lauderdale Beach, Florida 
fucks ohewecaln hee ween Tyler, Minnesota 
tb vies pbdlned week ss Quincy, Massachusetts 


Charter Oak, Los Angeles County, California....South Hills, Covina-West Covina, 


Miami-Northside, Florida............... 
Russellville, Kentucky.................. 
7ancouver East, British Columbia....... 
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California 


eae ae Biscayne Bay, Miami, Florida 
sin CET Te Springfield, Tennessee 
ae, Mount Pleasant-Cambie, Vancouver, 


British Columbia 





Where to find 


a second income 
that can grow 


URN over in your mind these advantages 
of gradually acquiring some common 
stock —as more families are doing every day: 


When you own stock—even if only one 
share—you are part owner of a company. 
You can share in any profits your company 
pays out in dividends. And if the company 
grows, so may the value of your stock. You 
have a chance to grow with America. 


It’s well to consider also the advantages of 
bonds and preferred stocks, which normally 
provide a more stable income. 


More than 12% million of your fellow 
Americans are shareowners. Many of them 
started with our helpful free booklet, ‘‘DIvI- 
DENDS OVER THE YEARS,” a clear and sim- 
ple guide that takes the mystery cut of 
common stock investment. It gives you the 
records of some 460 stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange that have paid a cash divi- 
dend every year for more than 25 years. 
And a list of stocks that have been paying 
progressively higher dividends in recent 
years. The coupon below will bring it free. 


The simple rules for wise investing 


Use only money not needed for normal liv- 
ing expenses or emergencies. Act only on 
facts—never on mere tips or rumors. Re- 
member that stock and bond prices go down 
as well as up. A company might not suc- 
ceed and may have to omit dividends or 
interest. Take advantage of the experienced 
friendly advice of a Partner or Registered 
Representative in a nearby Member Firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. They 
like to help the new investor. Your Reg- 
istered Representative there has had to 
meet the Exchange’s requirements for thor- 
ough knowledge of his business. 


Whether from bonds or stocks, what fam- 
ily wouldn’t like to have a second income? 
Let the coupon bring you that valuable 
guide to sound investing. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock’ Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. D-91, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name. 





Address 
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Perfect 
Gift! 
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“SUCCESS THROUGH A 
POSITIVE MENTAL ATTITUDE” 








A book designed to help others— 
written by a KIWANIAN for the 
benefit of all. 





All net proceeds from the sale of 
this book will go directly to the 
“North Shore Kiwanis Projects Fund.” 
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; NORTH SHORE KIWANIS PROJECTS FUND : 














i Box 225904 ! 
1 Chicago 80, Illinois ! 
: Enclosed is my check or money order for ; 
' $4.95. Please send my to: i 
! | 
' 
NAME 
r ADDRESS 1 
i ! 
ciTY ZONE ; 
' ' 
i STATE r 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


-_ 
4 ri 
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vy Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

vy Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

‘y Simple to Operate-— Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

\ Ideal for Production, Traffic, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 


FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. CE-30 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 


Inventory, 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 


them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 


Q. Our club’s board of directors re- 
ceived a request from an active mem- 
ber to be transferred to privileged 
membership. He contends that the 
board must grant his request because 
he has been a member for ten years. Is 
this correct? 


A. No. Privileged membership, as the 
name denotes, is_a privilege, not a 
right. The Standard Form for Club By- 
laws, Article III, Section 4 (a) pro- 
vides that an active member in good 
standing for not less than ten years, 
who meets the requirements prescribed 
in the club’s bylaws, may be elected a 
privileged member upon making writ- 
ten application. If the board of directors 
feels there is good reason to excuse such 
an active member from the attendance 
requirements of active membership, it 
may grant privileged membership to 
him. Article III, Section 4 (c) of the 
club bylaws provides that the board of 
directors shall review the list of privi- 
leged members annually “and shall have 
authority, for such reasons as seem 
adequate, to terminate any such mem- 
bers’ privileged membership.” 


Q. How can clubs protect themselves 
against liability suits? 


A. Kiwanis International recommends, 
first, that each Kiwanis club incorporate 
so that individual members may not be 
held financially responsible for claims 
against their club resulting from acci- 
dents. Second, it is recommended that 
when a club sponsors an activity to be 
attended by many children or adults, 
accidents should be anticipated and lia- 
bility insurance secured locally. Since 
the coverage would be governed by lo- 
cal conditions, it is not possible for 
Kiwanis International to suggest any 
uniform amount. The board of directors 
of each club should consider the liabil- 
ity to which the club may be subject, 
and secure the required insurance cov- 
erage. 


Q. Our club has been asked to pledge 
a substantial sum for a worthwhile ac- 
tivity in our community, with pay- 
ments spread over the next five years. 
Can our board of directors make such 
a pledge? 


A. A club’s board of directors may ex- 
pend money under its control including 
money in the treasury at the beginning 
of the year and amounts raised during 
the year. Your board would be correct 
in donating the amount it deems proper 
to the community activity in 1961. This 
year’s board may also recommend to 


101 East Erie Street, Chicago 1}. 


succeeding boards that similar contri- 
butions be made during the following 
four years but it would not be proper 
for the 1961 board of directors to pledge 
money that miust be raised during the 
terms of succeeding boards. 


Q. We have members on our board of 
directors who have served continuously 
for nine years. Is this considered de- 
sirable? If not, how do we change the 
practice? 


A. In order to maintain a high level of 
interest, it is desirable to get new men 
on the board every year. Some clubs 
accomplish this by specifying that after 
a man has served for two consecutive 
years as an elected director, he shall 
not be eligible for board membership 
again until at least one year has elapsed. 
Such a provision, if agreed upon, 
should be added to Article VII, Section 
3 of the club bylaws. 


Q. Are organizations included in the 
United Fund Charities eligible for sup- 
port by local Kiwanis clubs? 


A. Unless there is a violation of local 
United Fund regulations, there is no 
reason why a Kiwanis club cannot work 
with and provide help for such organ- 
izations. 


Q. A past president of our club, who 
is no longer a member, has lost his 
past president’s lapel button and has 
requested another. Under these cir- 
cumstances, is he entitled to wear the 
button? 


A. He is entitled to wear the button 
only if he is a member of a Kiwanis 
club. Article XIV, Section 1 of the 
International Constitution limits the 
wearing of the emblem or other in- 
signia to active, reserve, privileged, and 
honorary members in good standing in 
a chartered club. 


Q. Our club has been asked to make a 
voluntary contribution of twenty-five 
cents a member for the expenses of 
our lieutenant governor. Must we do 


this? 


A. No. Such a contribution is purely 
voluntary, and any club would be free 
to make no contribution. In fact, the 
lieutenant governor should be reim- 
bursed for his official expense by the 
district to the extent that money is avail- 
able in the district budget. Lieutenant 
governors should not have to depend 
on voluntary contributions by clubs in 
their divisions. 
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A GOODWILL MEETING IN CANADA 


4 BEGAN with a short letter: 


Mr. Guy Bonnard 

President, Lac d’Or Kiwanis Club 
Lac d’Or, Quebec 

Dear Guy: 

Just a note of congratulations on your daughter 
Anne’s marriage. Mrs. Dunhill joins me in wishing 
her all happiness. 

By the way, I’ve got something else on my mind. 
We’ve been working on our Canada-US Goodwill 
program here at the club, but it’s the usual thing 
and I’m not too happy with it. I think we’re getting 
a little stale. I’m concerned because, as I believe 
you'll agree, the matter of Canada-US relations is 
more important than ever before. 

An idea has been growing in my mind and I 
wanted to get your slant on it. Our two clubs are so 
close that we ought to be able to get together some 
way on this project, if you’d be willing to do so. I 
think it might be the answer for both of us. 

What’s your thinking on this, Guy? 

Yours, 

Al Dunhill 

President 

Yorkville Kiwanis Club 
Yorkville, Vermont 


Tue repty came ten days later: 


Dear Al: 

Thanks from ail of us for your kind wishes for 
Anne and her husband. You'll be getting a note 
from her, I’m sure, when they get back. 

Al, I’ve given considerable thought to your idea 
for a US-Canada program. I’ve also discussed it in 
our club, and they’re all for it. 

See what you think of this. Could you and some 
of the fellows from your club, along with perhaps 
a few non-members, come up here as our guests 
for a sort of round table panel discussion on rela- 
tions between Canada and the US? 

I have in mind a really frank cards-on-the-table 
discussion of the issues, along with ideas from 
everyone on really effective ways we can all work 
toward better relations between our two countries. 

This will take a good deal of setting up, of course, 
so I'd like your ideas on this as soon as convenient. 

Regards, 
Guy 
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Tuere were several more letters and a quick visit, 
before everything was set. Finally, two months later, 
on a Friday afternoon, President Al and his party 
drove up to Lac d’Or and checked in at the hotel. At 
six o’clock President Guy Bonnard and his club sec- 
retary came by to take them to the dinner arranged 
by the Lac d’Or Kiwanis Club. 

Bonnard was excited. “Al, it’s going to be great. 
Reporters from the local papers will be there. And—” 
he squeezed Dunhill’s arm delightedly “—the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Company is taping the whole thing 
to put on the air later.” 

“That's terrific, Guy. When you set up an operation, 
it’s really set. Why didn’t we ever think of this 
before?” 

The first panel session began at ten the next morn- 
ing in the Imperial Room of the Lac d’Or Hotel. 
Besides President Bonnard there were seventeen 
members of his club present. The Yorkville contingent 
included six members and four non-member guests— 
Dean Robert Mather of Yorkville College, Herb Ten- 
nant, editor of the Yorkville Sun, and two Yorkville 
College seniors majoring in political science and his- 
tory. An audience of about forty included a half dozen 
press representatives and civic leaders from Lac d’Or 
and nearby communities. In a far corner of the room 
a team from the Canadian Broadcasting Company 
were busy with their recording equipment. 

After a brief address of welcome by Lac d’Or’s 
Mayor Georges Meunier, President Guy Bonnard 
opened proceedings. First he introduced President 
Dunhill and the other guests. Then he said: 

“We are going to try to do two things in this series 
of panel discussions we’re holding today. And we will 
be acting under two identities, so to speak. First, as 
Canadians and United States citizens, respectively, 
we will be discussing, with complete frankness, the 
problems that exist in the relations between our two 
countries. But also, in our identity as Kiwanians, we 
will hope to find ways in which we can help reduce 
those problems and strengthen the ties of friendship 
by which Canada and the United States have tradi- 
tionally been bound together. I want to emphasize 
that we are not here merely to utter platitudes or to 
drop compliments to each other. We are not going to 
gloss over the points of friction that exist today be- 
tween our two countries. We want to talk frankly 
about them. By doing so we hope that each of us 
will gain a better understanding of the other side’s 
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point of view. This is certainly the first step toward 
developing effective ways of improving US-Canada 
goodvwill—one of our major Kiwanis objectives....All 
right, let’s start by reviewing some of the points of 
friction that we all know exist today....And let’s be 
uninhibited—but orderly....Don, would you start? 

Don Baylor, of the Lac d’Or club, declared that he 
felt that the whole problem was, in fact, less than it 
had been blown up to be, and that groups in both 
countries were reacting to some issues with exagger- 
ated intensity. 


Ir was a good beginning. In a couple of minutes the 
panel had become vociferous and the air in the Im- 
perial Room was filled with such phrases as “trade 
with Cuba”...“US tariff policies”...“the seaway jam” 
...“‘nationalism—Canada’s feeling its oats”...“US cap- 
tive corporations”...“Big Brother attitude”...“drag us 
into a war with Russia”...“Canada’s defenses aren’t 
strong enough alone”...“Canada can’t become the 51st 
state”...“the US is only trying to help”...and so on 
and so on. 

After about twenty-five minutes of this, President 
Bonnard tapped with his gavel. 

“Well, I believe we’ve done a pretty good job in 
getting ideas out in the open. Before we break for 
lunch, I’d like to ask Dean Mather to give us a sum- 
mary of the issues and perhaps some suggestions for a 
broad point of view.” 

Dean Robert Mather, a crisp but friendly looking 
man of fifty or so, came up to the microphone. 

“I don’t believe I can add to the issues already men- 
tioned. Even some of those were new to me. I may 
have a long talk with my stock broker when I get 
back home....But to sum up as best I can, I'd say 
what I believe all of us know—that there are some 
definite points of friction in US-Canada relations, 
some of them quite minor, but others more substan- 
tial. Now, what does it all mean? First of all, let us 
not deceive ourselves into an absurd and dangerous 
complacency and say ‘Oh, Canada and the US will 
always get along all right.’ History shows very clearly 
that you can’t just assume that a close friendship 
between two nations will automatically remain close. 
Just as in a personal friendship, in a business part- 


nership, or in a marriage, small frictions, if allowed . 


to fester, can bring the relations to a breaking point. 
To assume comfortably that Canada and the US are 
magically exempt from the fundamental laws of social 
and political relations would be both foolish and 
dangerous.” 

He paused to sip from a glass of water, then 
went on. 

“Now from the broad point of view, one fact stands 
out with piercing clarity. The warmest and most 
effective working relation between Canada and the 
US is absolutely essential to both countries. The rea- 
son is a very simple one—communism. All the differ- 
ences between our two countries are as nothing 
compared to our essential differences from the Com- 
munists. Now, there is nothing that the Communists 
would rather see than a complete breakdown in 
US-Canada relations. We know that ‘divide and con- 
quer’ is a fundamental tactic in the Communist 
strategy, whether it be military, political, or economic. 
They are experts in weakening their opponents by 
stirring up disagreement and strife between them. We 
dare not allow them to succeed in this tactic on North 
American soil. We certainly must be sure we don’t 
unintentionally help them in it. So I ask you—” 

But he was interrupted by a loud and sustained 
burst of applause. President Bonnard, after repeatec 





gavelings, finally brought the first session to a close. 
The participants adjourned for lunch. 


Tue second and closing session started at two-thirty. 
The topic was “What Can Kiwanians Do to Build 
Canada-US Goodwill?” President Bonnard asked 
editor Herb Tennant to speak. 

“Well, as a newspaper editor, I naturally see this 
entire problem as one of communication. I believe 
that the Kiwanis clubs in both Canada and the US 
will help most effectively by increasing their com- 
munication with one another and by acting as a com- 
munication stimulus and medium for the people in 
both countries. This meeting is an excellent example 
of the way to do it, in my opinion.” 

President Bonnard then invited general discussion 
of the topic and suggestions for goodwill-building 
activities. One of the Yorkville College students shot 
up his hand. 

“I agree with everything Mr. Tennant has said, but 
I'd go a step further. I believe that our communica- 
tions should extend to the individual level. For ex- 
ample, I think several of us at school would like to 
correspond with some fellows at Canadian Colleges.” 

This was warmly approved and was followed by a 
number of suggestions from both the Lac d’Or and 
the Yorkville Kiwanians on what they and other 
clubs and individual Kiwanians could do to improve 
Canada-US goodwill. One man suggested that visits 
be arranged between groups of high school students. 
Another proposed a “Letters to Shut-Ins” program 
on an exchange basis. A third, recalling the thirty- 
one Kiwanis peace markers along the US-Canada 
border, suggested more frequent meetings at the sites 
of these markers. 

The ideas were still sprouting up when President 
Bonnard gaveled for the last time. 

“T think we’ve got plenty of ideas now to start with, 
and I hope we spread them around to other clubs. I’d 
like to add a last word of my own before we close. 
Just a few weeks ago we saw an excellent example of 
what relations should be between our two countries. 
That was when Prime Minister Diefenbaker and 
President Kennedy met in Washington. The cordiality 
of their meeting was noted throughout the world. If 
we're busy trying to live up to that example, we can’t 
help but make relations between Canada and the US 
friendlier than ever before.” THE END 





This story depicts only one type of activity relating to Canada- 
US Goodwill. Another is a frank discussion of the problems to 
be resolved by an informed speaker. Bulletins containing addi- 
tional suggestions can be obtained in time for Canada-US 
Goodwill Week (April 23-29) by writing to Kiwanis International, 
101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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EDITORIAL 





By 
CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


Retired Chairman of the Board, 
Inland Steel Company 





ae of the people, for the people, by the people! 

What noble words those are! What a sense of grandeur 
swells within us when we hear them sonorously pro- 
claimed! How reverently we bow before them as we see 
them chiseled in marble! 

But are they really graven in our hearts? Has this 
sacred statement of our political faith ever really come 
alive for us? Has it ever so burned itself into our inner 
consciousness, so filled our minds with understanding 
that we have felt an overriding personal responsibility 
to fulfill its meaning? With genuine dedication do we 
actually accept the proposition that “government by the 
people” means by us ourselves, and not by somebody 
else whom we will be free to attack for his manifest 
inadequacy ? 

I am afraid that not all among us in the business com- 
munity really accept this full challenge, and many there 
are, unhappily, whose creed runs more like this: “Let 
there be as little government as possible for anyone; let 
what has to be, be done by someone else than me; but 
let them at all times give particular attention to me and 
my business.” 

We fall easily into the habit of thinking that govern- 
ment is our enemy. At best, we view it as something that 
lies entirely outside our field of experience. Yet clearly 
it is a structure of our own creating. Its faults, its weak- 
nesses are our weaknesses, and it can acquire no greater 
strength or wisdom than that which we bestow upon it. 

This we cannot do by remote control or absent treat- 
ment. 

Yet where are the businessmen who will make the 
sacrifice required to offer themselves as candidates for 
elective public office? Who will close his desk and run 
for governor? Who will forego his salary, take the 
plunge, and get himself elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where by direct action he can help correct 
the unwise spending policies that he attacks so violently 
in the annual report of his company? Who will give 
six years of his life to serving as a United States 
Senator? A few really successful businessmen do meas- 
ure up and answer the call of their country. But the 
number is extremely small. Most of us are brilliant 
with invective directed at the bureaucrats and poli- 
ticians but short on showing by example how well the 
job should be done. 

But even short of offering ourselves as candidates 
for public office, there is so much that we can do to 
improve the performance of our government if we ac- 
tually believe in “by the people.” 

“or example, as individuals we can undertake short 
te:m public assignments that lie within our particular 
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field of competence. With the whole world exploding 
about us, the need in government is often desperate, 
both for broad administrative ability, and for’special 
skills. The professionals cannot do it all thembelves. 
The task is too vast. Industry could be a great national 
reserve o1 talent, yet time after time when the call 
comes, the preoccupied executive says no. “ 

Middle-aged men feel that they cannot afford to e- 
vote a year or two out of their lives just as their child 
enter college. They fear, too, that they would be fon. - 
gotten by their employers—which, unhappily, is often 
true. 

Men at retirement age meet resistance from their 
families, who insist that they should “take it eagy”— 
whatever that means. But the noble concept of govern- 
ment “by the people” permits no man throughout his 
entire life to “take it easy” where the welfare of the 
nation is concerned. 

We can also make our administrative skills and our 
experience in management available to the various units 
of government for the improvement of the career serv- 
ice. The Civil Service Commission, for example, is ably 
staffed. It is determined to raise the standards of re- 
cruitment, strengthen advancement on merit, and raise 
the whole level of personnel policies. Few businessmen 
know of these efforts, and few care. The apathy, which 
we love to attack, is actually not in government but in 
ourselves. We should be fighting aggressively to support 
deserving activities already under way. 

But above all, let us look boldly to the future in a 
spirit of creative leadership instead of negative opposi- 
tion. Let industry itself propose a plan that it will sup- 
port—a plan to provide a continuing pool of talent from 
which the needs of government may be met. 

Our young men are the key to the problem. We gladly 
release them to serve their country in times of war. 
Why not do likewise in times of peace when the task 
is to prevent war? 

Why should we not lend selected young men to gov- 
ernment for a period of apprenticeship and training for 
a term of two years, comparable to what the armed 
services require? Then let us back them financially, 
guarantee them safe return to their jobs, and enter into 
full partnership with our government to provide a 
trained reserve for future emergencies, whether they 
be of war or of peace. 

No longer may we stand aloof, content to castigate 
and condemn. This is our job. If government is less than 
perfect, it is because it is cast in our own image. We 
can not escape the categorical imperative of “by the 
people.” It means us. THE END 
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| FREE TRADE 


HREE MONTHS after the Hearever 

Company of Castro Valley, Cali- 
fornia opened for business it had 
become an outstanding success. Its 
labor force of eighty, half of whom 
were hard-to-employ workers, such 
as reservation Indians and the blind, 
were busy manufacturing the firm’s 
unique product—a simple toy radio- 
waves detector that ran on crystals 
and used no complicated parts. But 
three years later, in the summer of 
1960, Hearever’s outlook had changed 
radically. Its blind workers were 
back on the streets and the plant was 
struggling along with a dozen em- 
ployees. As the firm’s president ex- 
plained when interviewed by a 
committee of US Senators, the main 
cause of the setback was foreign com- 
petition. The toy had been copied, 
then placed on the market at prices 
lower than Hearever could afford to 
charge. 

This experience of one California 
firm has been grimly repeated 
throughout the United States, as 
small businessmen are finding them- 
selves involved in a new post-war 
phenomenon: price war with the 
imports. The war flared up during 
the past decade in the wake of US 
tariff reductions under the interna- 
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tional General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trades (GATT). Since then 
firms of many nations have scram- 
bled for the American consumer’s 
dollar. And, as the Hearever presi- 
dent testified, the defenders at home 
have not been doing too well. Many 
have just stood by, and all have 
watched in horror as foreign com- 
petitors, armed by cheap labor and 
abetted by a price-conscious US pub- 
lic, leaped the lowered trade barrier 
and underpriced their way into every 
store in the land. 

The list of US casualties that fol- 
lowed the invaders’ path is already 
long and still growing in the steadily 
lengthening shadow of imports sta- 
tistics. Although the total of import- 
ruined firms is not known, there is 
no mystery about the losses suffered 
by some of the warring industries. 

The wire rope manufacturers, for 
example, who had formerly furnished 
the needs of some eight thousand 
US-based fishing boats, have recently 
run into so much English, West Ger- 
man, and Japanese competition that 
they have given up the market en- 
tirely and sold out their inventories 
at a loss. Three—of a total of six— 
American umbrella frame makers 
went out of business during the same 
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years that Japanese imports shot up 
from 2000 to 307,000 dozen a year. 
Small brass and copper manufactur- 
ers, most of whom employ less than 
five hundred workers, found last 
year’s imports preempting 12 per 
cent of their US market, while a 1960 
survey by equally small pipe making 
firms showed that 90 per cent of all 
pipe sold in New England was of 
foreign origin. 

The clothing makers, practically 
all in the smail business category, 
report heavy losses to Hong Kong, 
Spanish, and Japanese importers sell- 
ing here below the US production 
cost. The American textile industry 
has seen 53 per cent of its woolen 
looms and 62 per cent of its spindles 
abandoned in the past twenty years 
to make room for products from 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
elsewhere. And during the same 
years, Morgantown, Charleston, 
Huntington, and other glass-produc- 
ing towns in West Virginia have 
contributed heavily to unemploy- 
ment statistics, while the glass influx 
from Europe, including the commu- 
nist countries, leaped ahead. 

These casualties (and there were 
many more) had one foe in com- 
mon: low price tag. Most of them put 
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As competition of foreign trade 

continues to press US business, economists 
argue that in the long view free trade is 
best. However, since small businessmen 
are hardest hit they are least 


susceptible to such arguments 


By MILAN KUBIC PART ONE: Casualties at Home 
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izing fast. The Japanese, who once 
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all battling, but the odds they face are depended greatly on hand labor, now _ because of Japan’s complicated bonus 
ctur- | Overwhelming. An imported work- run several textile mills that match systems and haphazard fringe bene- 
than | Shoe, for example, selling for $2.80 a anything in New England. And the fits. But the estimated 17 cents an 
1 last ( pair at a New York warehouse, has West Germans, whose industries hour made by a Tokyo textile worker 
2 per | tremendous edge over a similar do- were bombed out beyond repair,have gives a fairly good idea of the dis- 
1 1960 | mestic product that costs the maker equipped their rebuilt plants with advantage of a New England plant 
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have | are not, as they may seem, a miracle. expense by the rightful patent holder. their own workers. 
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Labor unions, suddenly pro-tariff, 
are worried about low wages abroad. 


unrestricted world commerce and 
brotherhood of all workers. But with 
growing layoffs and lost membership, 
its tune has changed until today it 
sounds like an echo of the outcries 
of the unions’ former opponents. 

“Protect us from the devastating 
effects of Japanese sweatshop prod- 
ucts,” pleaded the general manager 
of an AFL-CIO Textile Workers 
union last year. A spokesman for the 
385,000 Amalgamated Clothing work- 
ers, appearing before the same Con- 
gressional committee, seconded the 
motion, while other labor leaders 
warned of a union-enforced boycott 
of Japanese fabrics. On other occa- 
sions, representatives of the United 
Mine Workers tried to stop fuel-oil 
imports which, they said, claim the 
jobs of sixty-three coal miners for 
every quarter million barrels. “We 
import not only low quality oil, but 
unemployment,” one of them put it. 

Prodded by so much unhappiness, 
a recent AFL-CIO annual conven- 
tion called for immediate study of 
the problem, which was well and 
good as far as it went. But what the 
miners and textile workers—and the 
hard-pressed manufacturers — really 
wanted was not a study but help. 
And they wanted help not from a 
union, big as it may be, but from the 
government, as their hundreds of 
petitions to the US Tariff Commis- 
sion, Congress, and the White House 
indicated. 

Most of these complaints use 
standard arguments: they stress the 
mounting relief rolls and loss of tax 
revenue,* as well as the weakening 
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of the US defense posture that in- 
variably accompanies the ruin of 
each plant or industry. They harp on 
the “small business theme,” showing 
that while big business has reacted 
to foreign competition by removing 
three thousand plants to cheap-labor 
countries, the little manufacturer has 
had no choice but to stay and fight. 
But whatever the arguments, the un- 
derlying plea is always the same. 
“Please,” it says, “give us import 
quotas, higher tariffs, licensing 
agreements—anything that will pro- 
tect us from foreign trade.” 


Neverrue tess, like every other pres- 
sure group, protectionists are not 
without opposition. American im- 
porters depend for their living on the 
free flow of foreign products; State 
Department officials shudder at the 
amount of ill will that would be 
created abroad by the closing of US 
markets; economists who take the 
broad and long-range view swear 
by free trade as one of the world’s 
panaceas. All of these groups fight 
back, and their arguments are as 
convincing as any. 

Their spokesmen are also specific. 
They talk of the “peril-point” pro- 
tection built into the Trade Act under 
which any US industry, when threat- 
ened by foreign imports, can get the 
ear of the US Tariff Commission and 
plea for an increase in customs. They 
quote from the Antidumping Act, the 
Tariff Act, the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act, and a handful of other 
laws adopted to insure the competi- 
tive position of domestic industries 
with regard to imports. 

Unruffled by the shouts of protec- 
tionists that the lawful machinery 
works sluggishly if at all, the free 
traders continue with more praise 
for imports. They list the benefits 
reaped by small US manufacturers 
who claim that they couldn’t do busi- 
ness without low-cost foreign mate- 
rials. Among the firms included in 
this category are: (1) those making 
products that utilize radio tubes and 
aluminum electronic parts (domestic 
producers of these items make them 
primarily for their own use); (2) 
firms using copper and hardboard 





*An outstanding study of this kind was 
made by a Dallas, Texas steel firm to 
argue the false economy of US govern- 
ment-buying overseas. The study shows 
that while Uncle Sam may seemingly 
save six to twelve per cent from the 
lowest domestic bid by “buying foreign,” 
he is actually losing over 36 cents in 
taxes that he would have collected on 
every dollar had he “bought American.” 


products that US suppliers some - 
times overprice or refuse to delivir 
when ordered in special types or 
small quantities; (3) small met 
packers that find such meats as mu’- 
ton difficult to obtain (big-nane 
slaughterhouses prefer to keep the-e 
meats to sell under their own trad: - 
marks); and (4) small users of mir - 
erals that have been replaced with 
plastics by large users, thereby re- 
ducing demand for the minerals to 
the point where domestic suppliers 
no longer find them profitable ‘to 
handle. 

Another important point made by 
foreign trade proponents is that the 
popularity of low-cost imports is a 
big profit factor in the business of 
thousands of small retailers. At the 
same time, as more factories sell 
through their own distributors, im- 
ported sewing machines, typewriters, 
and other appliances are becoming a 
major stock in trade of many inde- 
pendent store owners. 

The protectionists’ foes also call 
upon history to support their views. 
They show that US exports, always 
higher than imports, were at their 
lowest when tariff barriers were up, 
and vice versa. During the 1920's, 
when Hawley-Smoot protectionism 
reigned supreme, US imports and 
exports about leveled off at $3 or $4 
billion a year. Today, the free trad- 
ers’ figures show that American 
manufacturers export goods worth 
$20 billion a year, about $5 billion 
more than the value of imports to 
the US. The same experts further 
hold that some US industries with 
high labor content (such as New 
England glove makers) cannot rea- 
sonably expect to compete with their 
foreign low-wage competitors; that 
US products protection, following the 
recent adoption of an efficient Japa- 
nese patent system, is improving, and 
that increased foreign wages are nar- 
rowing the world’s pay-rate gaps. 

But the most telling blows for free 
trade are struck by economists argu- 
ing on a more abstract, though far 
from ivory-tower, level. The cry to 
“Buy American,” they point out, not 
only threatens to deprive the Japa- 
nese and West Germans of their US 
markets for transistor radios and 
cameras. It also threatens America 
by cutting her off from the rest of 
the world. 

A Chinese Wall along the US 
shores, in this viewpoint, would not 
only keep out foreign goods, but also 
foreign ideas. And ideas, say the 
economists, are US industry’s best 
sparring partner in its day-in day- 
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The tables turned when US compacts appeared. Then 
foreign car makers began crying for protection. 


out struggle to keep in competitive 
trim. In an era when all free-world 
concepts are challenged to a world- 
wide contest, this loss, free traders 
argue, could have consequences as 
grave as were those that brought 
about the downfall of Imperial China. 

On the other hand, continues the 
argument, there is plenty of evidence 
that US producers need not fear 
competition. Foreign small cars, for 
example, made inroads in the Amer- 
ican auto market only for as long as 
Detroit refused to learn a lesson. 
When the US compacts started roll- 
ing off the assembly lines, it was the 
foreign car makers who began crying 
for protection. Similarly, there are 
no calls for federal help among US 
furniture manufacturers who, instead 
of fighting the style of Danish and 
Swedish imports, adopted it. Apparel 
makers who countered foreign com- 
petition by improving their quality 
and style have also found that the 
road to better markets doesn’t have 
to run through Washington, D.C. 


Yer the fact remains that interna- 
tional trade competition entails casu- 
alties who are understandably skep- 
tical of all abstruse, if well-meant, 
theories. They are the unemployed 
in textile mills and glass plants, the 
factory owners whose salesmen can’t 
meet the terms offered by importers. 
Their need is recognized, and helpful 
proposals have been suggested. In 
the US Senate, New York’s Kenneth 
B. Keating has introduced a tariff 
proposal, favored by some labor lead- 
ers, which would equalize US and 
foreign labor costs. The protection- 
ists, especially numerous in the 
House of Representatives, have sub- 
mitted scores of resolutions calling 
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for a moratorium on tariff reductions. 
Other voices have been raised in de- 
mand for a world economic confer- 
ence beyond the scope of GATT, 
which now only steers the free-world 
trade. 

But all of these proposals are, in 
effect, mere skirmishes preliminary 
to the big battle that will come in 
1962. This battle will be fought over 
the fate of the then-expiring presi- 
dential power to negotiate new tariff 
agreements. Denial of this authority, 
which has been the chief executive’s 
since 1934, is considered most un- 
likely. But restriction on lowering of 
tariffs is a distinct possibility. 

To forecast the outcome of this 
controversy at such an early date 









would be foolhardy. But, if the pres- 
ent mood of the Congress persists, 
the free traders are sure to score 
heavily by showing that relaxed US 
tariffs have always been followed by 
increased sales to foreigners. During 
the last decade alone, stepped-up 
foreign trade has given the US a 
$23.7 billion edge of exports over im- 
ports—evidence that, given half a 
chance, the Yankee trader need fear 
no peers. 

As for domestic hardships, they 
are likely to be tackled within the 
scope of a depressed area legislation. 
One of the early bills of this type, 
which might meet with congressional 
approval, was introduced by New 
York Senator Jacob Javits. Under his 
proposal, workers in imports-bank- 
rupted plants would be helped to re- 
locate and train for new jobs. Fac- 
tory owners could qualify for loans 
enabling them to switch to a more 
competitve production field. And 
such communities as might lose in 
the process could apply for aid while 
adjusting to the loss of tax revenue. 

There are two other reasons for 
congressional reluctance to curtail 
foreign trade. One is the awareness 
that foreign retaliations to higher US 
tariffs would ruin hundreds of US 
exporters and with them the liveli- 
hood of many thousands of American 
workers. Finally, there is the feeling 
that American business is dragging 
its feet in the export field. 





(This is the first of two articles on free 
trade.) 


by Phoebe Moore 
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The US still has a very favorable balance of trade. In the past decade, reve- 
nue from exports exceeded revenue from imports by more than $23.7 billion. 
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Miss Popplewell spoke in capitals. Julie spoke as she pleased 
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UR DAUGHTER Julie has always had 
, O a marvelous imagination. I like 
’ to put it that way. Even at four she 
was the non-conforming, inner-di- 
rected type. Shortly after her fourth 
birthday she developed an imaginary 
Indian friend named Spot, who had 
a dog named Pocahontas. At this 
point we felt nursery school might 
be the answer. 

One particular school, called 
Mother Goose College, enjoyed a fine 
reputation. It was run by a Miss 
Popplewell, a maiden lady who pro- 
fessed that she took all children to 
her heart. She had the physical set- 
up at least. She was an enormous 
woman who wore an unbeatable 
combination of an invincible smile 
on her lips and a police whistle 
around her neck. She was a happy 
blend of mother and recreational di- 
rector. Furthermore, she was the only 
one I’ve met who could talk in capi- 
tals. 

Miss Popplewell’s school, we were 
to find, had a Goal. It was an Experi- 
ment in Group Living. Her children 
learned to work and. play together 
in the Lovely Spirit of Cooperation. 
The word cooperation is not a term 
completely unknown to our Julie, 
but, frankly, it has never been on 
her all-time hit parade. 

The initial meeting of these two 
determined personality types was a 
little like the crash of a head-on 
collision. 

“Won't it be fun playing together 
this year?” Miss Popplewell was pro- 
fessionally enthusiastic. 

“Do you still play?” Julie’s voice 
was as detached as a psychiatric case 
worker's. 

“Isn’t that wonderful!” Miss Pop- 
plewell clapped her hands in some- 
thing less than glee. “Little People 
are so uninhibited.” 
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The battle lines were clearly 
drawn. 

Everything seemed to go smoothly 
at first. Julie went off each morning 
in Miss Popplewell’s station wagon, 
with her imaginary friends, Spot and 
Pocahontas, galloping along behind. 
All three appeared to be making the 
adjustment to Group Living nicely. 

One morning the telephone rang. 

“Your Julie is a charming child, 
charming,” Miss Popplewell’s jolly 
voice boomed, “but she hasn’t the 
idea of Assimilation yet. I wonder if 
you could visit school tomorrow?” 

“Perhaps I should take her out of 
class if she’s a problem?” I offered. 

“No, no, my dear, an Individualis- 
tic type like this really needs nur- 
sery school.” 

By this time I was frankly curious 
to see how it would all end. I ap- 
peared at school the next day. 

“Good morning, Little People,’ 
Miss Popplewell greeted her twitch- 
ing, scratching charges. 

“Good morning, Miss Popplewell,” 
shrieked the Little People, minus 
one. 

“A little menthol up your nose 
clears your head,” Julie offered help- 
fully. 

“Now, Little People,” Miss Popple- 
well enveloped the piano, “let’s start 
each morning with a song. Which 
will it be?” 

Little People shouted twenty- 
seven melodies. Miss Popplewell 
blew her whistle. Heavy silence filled 
the room. 

“How about ‘Oh, How I Hate To 
Get Up in the Morning,’” Julie sug- 
gested. , 

“We will sing ‘Good Morning, 
Merry Sunshine.’” Miss Popplewell 
was firm. 

After the singing, it was Show and 
Tell Time. This gave each child the 
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opportunity to stand and show or tell 
something that had happened to him. 
There were accounts of family out- 
ings, new toys, and the four-year- 
old gossip. 

“Even though the stock market is 
down, we are going to have a new 
baby at our house,” Julie announced 
when it was her turn. This came as a 
surprise to everyone, including me. 

“She’s hibernating now,” Julie said 
gravely, “she used to be a water- 
melon seed, but we planted her and 
when she’s ready to be born, my 
mother....” 

“You must tell us all about it when 
we have more time,” Miss Popple- 
well put in quickly, becoming quite 
red but still smiling. 

The rest of the morning passed 

uneventfully. 
Hatrway through the “academic” 
year, Miss Popplewell held Open 
House. This allowed the parents to 
come and see their children’s work 
and check the progress they were 
making in Group Living. 

On the appointed night a mob of 
interested mothers and bored fathers 
descended upon Mother Goose Col- 
lege. There was a dazzling display of 
art work and handicraft. The water 
color exhibit was twenty-seven pic- 
tures of twenty-seven white houses, 
each with a yellow sun ball in the 
corner and smoke spiraling from the 
twenty-seven chimneys. The twenty- 
eighth was a picture of an Indian boy 
and his dog. 

We passed on to the clay model- 
ing. Each model seemed to be an 
animal of some kind. There were 
twenty-seven mounds called Dog, 
Turtle, Rabbit, and Butterfly. The 
twenty-eighth was a large piece of 
clay with a small aperture. It was 
entitled “A Hole.” 

“Hello, there,’ Miss Popplewell 
joined us. “Your Julie is a most un- 
usual child. I consider her quite a 
challenge,: you know.” 

We saw no point in adding that 
Julie was finding Miss Popplewell a 
challenge, too. 

“Up until now she hasn’t joined 
the others Spiritually, but with 


Graduation coming up, I know I'll 


have her right in the Swim of 
Things.’’ 

“I didn’t know you were graduated 
from nursery school,” I began, but 
Miss Popplewell wasn’t listening. 

“She will be valedictorian! Every 
child always has a solo part and a 
supporting role in the graduation 
exercises. Leadership and Teamwork. 
Slice of Life, you know.” Miss Pop- 
plewell beamed. 

In the weeks to come, it seemed 
that Julie had lost the battle. She 
became Miss Popplewell’s right hand, 
completely enthralled with her part 
in the lavish production numbers. As 
a matter of fact, we were finding it 
rather expensive to have Julie in the 
Swim. Miss Popplewell had put her 
in nearly every act, with a costume 
needed for each role. She was a 
wooden soldier, a pony boy, a cockle 
shell. Her most fascinating role was 
that of a green onion in the pageant 
Miss Popplewell had written herself, 
entitled, “It Takes a Lot of Vegeta- 
bles to Make a Salad.” Her gradua- 
tion from college would surely be 
pale after this affair. 

With a tidy investment of at least 
thirty dollars in the Lovely Spirit of 
Cooperation, graduation day finally 
arrived. The auditorium Miss Pop- 
plewell rented was filled with grand- 
mothers, aunts, and parents. The 
boys were splendid with their rouged 
cheeks and button-hole carnations. 
The girls were each presented with 
tiny corsages and hastily drawn cu- 
pid-bow mouths of pale colored lip- 
stick. Cecil B. De Mille could only 
have envied the cast of thousands. 
That recital went on for three hours, 
with the smell of gardenias growing 
stronger and stronger. 

As the last graduate received his 
diploma, Julie stepped forward to 
deliver her charge. 

“Dear Parents,” she said brightly, 
“we are going to have a baby at our 
house. It used to be a watermelon 
seed, but....” 

Miss Popplewell appeared from the 
wings with a stricken expression and 
began to lead Julie and the others 
from the stage. She looked strangely 
bare without her invincible smile, I 
thought. ; 

On her way home Julie was very 
quiet. 

“You know what?” she said as we 
pulled into our driveway. “Spot and 
Pocahontas went away....” 

We exchanged significant glances 
over her head. 

“T’ve got a new friend. He’s a little 
boy named Prince and he has a horse 
named Bob.” THE END 
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Steam power and man power were the 
modus operandi of old time threshing 
bees, and though this method of har- 
vesting is not exactly making a come- 
back it proved up to the job last Au- 
gust at the South Tacoma threshing bee. 
Before steaming up to power a thresh- 
ing machine, the engine (below) 
takes on water. Later, as Kiwanians 
forked grain to the machines, ever- 
growing stacks of chaff provide a 
soft landing for leaping youngsters. 
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Around the turn of the century threshing bees were held on 





many farms at harvest time. Today, this bucolic event is re- 
vived annually by the Kiwanis Club of South Tacoma, Washington 


HREE BIZARRE, ancient but like- 
aaa steam engines chugged to 
life, belching black smoke out of their 
shiny stacks. Well up on the side of 
each engine, a large flywheel began 
spinning. The wheel turned a broad, 
endless leather belt that slapped out 
fifty feet or more to a threshing 
machine, which in turn was set in 
motion. With a background chorus 
of hoarse, rattling engines and clat- 
tering machinery, men began the 
laborious chore of forking grain to 
the insatiable threshing machines. 

This scene, though resembling one 
of a bygone era of farming, took 
place last August, and the men 
wielding the pitchforks were not 
farmers but businessmen. The occa- 
sion was the second annual Thresh- 
ing Bee held jointly by the Kiwanis 
Club of South Tacoma, Washington 
and the Western Steam Fiends Asso- 
ciation. Its unique purpose was to 
attract a large gathering during open 
house at the Western State Hospital 
for the mentally ill, a few miles 
south of Tacoma. 

City folks watched with interest 
and farmers with nostalgia as the 
Kiwanians fed grain to machines that 
flailed it, then dropped oats into 
sacks while spouting straw from 
above. When either the Steam Fiends 
or Kiwanians tired, spectators spelled 
them, and men in immaculate sport 
clothes soon found themselves cov- 
ered with dust and straw. Typical 
was one oldster, his white hair filled 
with chaff and his blue trousers lay- 
ered with dust as he leaned on a 
pitchfork panting for breath. “One 
man with a combine,” he said, “can 
do as much today as twenty men in 
an old time harvesting crew. But it’s 
mighty lonely work. Harvesting used 
to be fun, a real social event, when 
I was a boy back in Kansas.” 


Tue revivat of the threshing bee, 
which fulfilled its purpose by at- 
tracting nearly 20,000 people last 
August, had its beginning almost by 
accident. Several years ago Steve 
Pease, a member of the South 
Tacoma club and the bee’s present 
chairman, visited a farm friend, 
A. A. Baarley, near Des Moines, 
Washington. While touring Baar- 
ley’s barn, Steve saw a glistening 


steam traction engine that looked as 
if it had just come off the assem- 
bly line. Baarley, who belonged to 
the Western Steam Fiends Associa- 
tion, a group dedicated to perpetuat- 
ing the era of farming that filled a 
span of about one generation be- 
tween the age of the horse and the 
arrival of the internal combustion 
engine, had restored the engine as a 
hobby. Thinking it wasteful for the 
fine old engine to be collecting dust 
in a barn, Steve immediately envi- 
sioned a fund-raising project to aid 
the Kiwanis club’s boys and girls 
work. 

At the next club meeting, Steve 
introduced the threshing bee idea. 
Another member, who was an ad- 
ministrator of the Western State 
Hospital at Calicook, Washington, 
suggested a place to stage it. He said 
that his hospital had a farm and a 
large field. Furthermore, he noted 
that the hospital had been trying for 
some time to attract people to an 
annual open house, and thus pro- 
mote its mental rehabilitation pro- 
gram. After some discussion, the 
club, it was decided, could raise 
funds by serving food. 

The hospital directors accepted the 
plan and agreed to provide a field 
and to raise the oats. The Steam 
Fiends agreed to put on the thresh- 
ing exhibition. Shortiy thereafter, in 
August 1959, the first Threshing Bee 
was successfully held. 


Last Avcust Kiwanians, Steam 
Fiends, and crowds of farm and city 
folk from several states converged 
for the second time on the big field 
at the Western State Hospital. An 
atmosphere of gay antiquity per- 
vaded. The aura of the immediate 
post-century generation was bol- 
stered by an array of vintage auto- 
mobiles that toured before the 
grandstand, their drivers clad in 
mufflers and dusters. Appropriately, 
Washington’s Governor Albert D. 
Rosellini arrived on the scene in a 
1909 Stoddard-Dayton touring car, 
accompanied by Dr. William R. 
Conte, supervisor of the Division of 
Mental Health in the state’s depart- 
ment of institutions. The governor, 
a charter member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Rainier, Washington, and Dr. 
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Kiwanians sponsored the 
threshing bee to attract 
people to a mental hos- 
pital’s open house. Twenty 
thousand people attended 
the bee last year, many of 
whom toured the hospital. 








To raise youth work funds, Ki- 
wanians collected donations on 
a gas-driven cable car that fer- 
ried people about the grounds. 
They also served a pancake 
breakfast and refreshments. 





Conte both shed their coats, grabbed 
pitchforks, and began pitching oats. 

Then as part of a brief address, the 
governor said: “While this show is 
unique, entertaining, and interesting, 
I cannot think of a more worthy 
project among the many worthy 
projects sponsored by Kiwanis 
throughout the state than spotlight- 
ing our tremendous mental health 
problem.” He further suggested that 
the people take advantage of the 
hospital tour in order to ascertain 
the kind of care that patients were 
getting—treatment, he said, that 
would rehabilitate many of them. 
More than a thousand people fol- 
lowed the governor’s suggestion, a 
greater number than the hospital 
had been able to attract during the 
first seven months of the year. 

The patients, too, enjoyed the 
event, having previously planted, 
tended, cut, and bound the oats, 
which they hauled to the field for 
the demonstration. The 2600 patients 
were escorted in groups around the 
grounds and to the grandstand to 
watch the activities. 

In addition to the threshing, Chair- 
man Pease had scheduled other ac- 
tivities for spectators and patients, 
including a six-pony stage coach 
demonstration, roadster races, char- 
iot races with toga-clad charioteers, 
band music, square dancers, and a 
horsemanship exhibition by Kiwan- 
ian Sheriff Frank Stojeck’s mounted 
posse, climaxed by a square dance 
on horseback by the Larriettes. Both 
a gas-driven San Francisco cable car 
and the stage coach were used for 
tours. Fares collected on the cable 
car comprised donations to the Ki- 
wanis club. 

Probably just as popular with the 
children as jumping in the straw 
stacks, an activity the city-bred 
youngsters discovered by instinct, 
were the refreshments served by the 
Kiwanians’ wives. Refreshments and 
the pancake breakfast that began at 
7 aM. netted the club over $1000. 
“Most of it is going into our pet 
project, a swimming pool for the 
South Tacoma Boy’s Club, but the 
wives are diverting part of their 
funds to buy band uniforms for the 
new Mt. Tacoma High School,” said 
Club President Fritz Beckman. 

At the end of the day-long affair, 
one of the near-worn-out volunteers 
commented, “The way the people 
act you'd think we just invented 
farming.’ Kiwanians and Steam 
Fiends are looking forward to “in- 
venting”’ it all over again next 
August. THE END 
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An Raster Card 


By B. G. Gross, Ph.D. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Lincoln Park, Chicago 


SED ARE THI 
| f there are men who spend their days 
: In menial servitude, 


Never hearing a word of praise; 
Who live in slums; 

Whose lives are drab, 

Bereft of joy, 

Squalid, 

Bleak; 

If there are women born to toil, 
Whose homes can never be 
Their citadel of beauty 

And children never see 

A garden path, 

Roses, 

Trees; 

And we do naught to help— 
Again, we crucify! 


BLESSED ARE THEY 


If sorrow dims our brother’s eye, 
And hope despairs 

As grief takes hold 

With crushing grip, 

With loneliness, 

Bereavement, 

Anguish, 

Woe; 

If malice comes and hate destroys 
The dreams of yesterday, 

And bitter thoughts and words 
Break the heart and yeids 

All tenderness, 

Compassion, 

Dearness, 

Love; 

And we speak no words of hope—— 
Again, we crucify! 


BLESSED ARE THE MEEK 


If we are prone to scoff and flushed 
With arrogance, 

We speak with words of 
Augustness 

And demonstrate 

Haughty, 

Pride; 


If we pursue the lust of fame 
And seek renown, 

And persecute 

Our fellow men 

With jealousy, 
Resentment, 

Envy, 

Hate; 

And we forget humility 


Again, we crucify! 





BLESSED Ail THEY WHICH DO HUNGER 
AND THIRS \FTER RIGHTECUSNESS 


If we conspire with evil deeds, 
Depraved with sloth 

And enmity, 

Corruption and iniquity, 
Unrighteousness, 

Perversion, 

Causing 

Pain; 

If we succumb to wickedness; 
Condone the easy way; 
Consort with fraud; 

And fail to wage 

Eternal war on 

Destructive, 

Baleful, 

Sin; 

And we ignore truth, goodness 


Again, we crucify! 





ESSED A E THE MERCIFU 


If enemy has injured us 

By cruel malevolence, 

Or pierced our heart 

With ruthlessness; 

Has ridiculed 

With satire, 

Maligned, 

Jeered; 

If friend has shown unfaithfulness; 
Accused us falsely; 
Forgotten vows of 
Sacred trust; 

And we become 
Dejected, 

Forlorn, 

Sad; 

And we do not forgive 
Again, we crucify! 
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Neither side wanted to begin the war, so both delayed. Even after 
the shooting began, everyone was very gentlemanly about it all 


N Monpay morninc, April 15, 

1861, American newspapers car- 
ried a message from the country’s 
new President, Abraham Lincoln. It 
was an appeal for 75,000 volunteers 
to serve in the Union army. The 
Civil War, in the four years of which 
some 600,000 men would die, was 
three days old. 

The threat of war had been grow- 
ing for a decade and by the end of 
1860 the possibility of averting it 
had, for all practical purposes, disap- 
peared. As conditions stood then, the 
war could have started at any num- 
ber of hot spots in the nation. It 
started where it did, at Fort Sumter, 
in Charleston Harbor, South Caro- 
lina because of a chain of events, 
now largely forgotten, that occurred 
between November 1860, and April 
1861—a six-month interlude that 
turned the course of American his- 
tory. 

The first event took place on 
November 15. On that day John B. 
Floyd, Secretary of War in the Cab- 
inet of President Buchanan, signed 
an order relieving Colonel John L. 
Gardner from his command and re- 
placing him with a Major Robert 
Anderson. Colonel Gardner, a vet- 
eran of the War of 1812, the Seminole 
War, and the Mexican War, was well 
along in years. He was ready for 
pasture. Major Anderson, a Ken- 
tuckian, age 55, was a West Point 
artillery expert. Unlike most army 
officers of the time, he was clean 
shaven, a man of grave and distin- 
guished appearance (in a surviving 
photograph he looks a bit like the 
late Cordell Hull in his middle age). 
On November 21, Anderson arrived 
to take command of Federal de- 
fenses in Charleston Harbor. 

The harbor was “defended” not by 
one fort but by three. Fort Sumter, 
a massive pentagon of heavy 
brickwork built on a reef 
in shallow, marshy waters 
near the middle 
of the harbor, was 
uncompleted and 
unoccupied, but 
nevertheless had been 
designed as the harbor’s 
main bulwark against 
invading ships. Castle 
Pinckney, also uncompleted, 
stood on Shute’s Folly Island in the 
Cooper River about a mile from 
Charleston. It was manned by a sin- 


gle sergeant. The third fort was 
Moultrie. It had been the headquar- 
ters of Colonel Gardner, and it was 
there that Major Anderson, soon to 
become the North’s Public Hero 
Number 1, reported for duty. 
Moultrie was a fort in name and 
in purpose, but in little else as it 
then stood. It was a relic of the Rev- 
olutionary War and Major Ander- 
son’s father had helped defend it 
then. It sat, squat and feeble, in the 
sand at the western end of Sullivan’s 
Island, its guns pointing out toward 
the harbor channel. For years its 
only invaders had been the cows that 
now and then ambled up the ram- 
parts of sand that had drifted up 
against Moultrie’s low walls. 
Nevertheless, Major Anderson did 
command a garrison at Fort Moul- 
trie consisting of two skeleton com- 
panies and the regimental band of 
the 1st Artillery, a total of seventy- 
three men. The officers included 
Captain Abner Doubleday, the same 
man who is said to have invented 
baseball. A stocky, handsome man 
with a heavy but reasonable mus- 
tache, Doubleday was senior captain 
and had been at Moultrie for more 
than two years. During this time he 
had observed, with growing nervous- 
ness, the movement toward secession 
at Charleston. To increase his edgi- 
ness, Doubleday had grave doubts 
about his commander, Colonel Gard- 
ner, whose sympathies lay with the 
South. Of his commander on a much 
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1 April 11-12: National Commission Convention and re-enactment of attack on Fort Sumter at 
Charleston, South Carolina. 2 April 14: Commemoration of Minnesota’s offer of troops to Union “¢E 
at Washington, D.C. 3 April 16: Dedication of memorial to Grand Army of the Republic at Scot- ‘. 
land School, Reading, Pennsylvania. 4 April 19: Parade commemorating Civil War Centennial at 
US Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 5 April 16-22: Centennial celebration of organization 
of Pennsylvania National Guard 1st Infantry Regiment at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. © April 
22-23: Ceremonies commemorating first armed troops dispatched to Union's southernmost city ) 
at Cairo and Mound City, Illinois. 7” April 23: Ceremonies commemorating General Lee assum- 
ing command of Armed Forces of Virginia at Richmond, Virginia. §& April 29: Ceremony of 
U.S. Grant pilgrimage for Boy Scouts at Galena, Illinois. April 30: Boy Scout pilgrimage 
to tomb of Abraham Lincoln at Springfield, Illinois. '° May 7: Commemorative exercises at 
Lee’s birthplace in Stratford, Virginia. '' May 10: Ceremony commemorating Camp Jackson 
at St. Louis, Missouri. '2 May 18: Re-enactment of Battle of Lexington at Lexington, Missouri. 
May 19: Commemorative ceremonies of 7th Tennessee Infantry departing for training camp 
and Virginia theater of operations at Lebanon, Tennessee. '4 May 24: Rededication of Con- 
federate monument observing Union occupation of Alexandria, at Alexandria, Virginia. '5 May 
30: Tour of Civil War Homes Commemorative Exhibit at Spoteyivenia, Virginia. '6 June 3: 
Pageant of the Battle of Phillippi at Phillippi, West Virginia. '/ June 17: Pageant commemo- 
rating seccession of Tennessee at Nashville, Tennessee. .'8 July 5: Dedication of Battle of 
Carthage at Carthage, Missouri. '9 July 22-23: Re-enactment of First Manassas at Manassas, 
Virginia. 20 August 10: Ceremony commemorating the Battle of Wilson's Creek at Springfield, 

_ Missouri. Net shown on map: July 27: Fall of Fort Fillmore at Fort Fillmore, New Mexico. 
August 1: Arizona state-wide observance of Colonel John R. Baylor's proclamation establishing 
Confederate Territory of Arizona. August: Re-enactment of Tucson Secession Convention at Old 
Tucson, Arizona.: October 31: Ceremony commemorating the death of General Baker at Baker, 
Oregon. 
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higher level, Secretary of War Floyd, 
Doubleday had no doubts whatever. 
He considered him an out-and-out 
traitor to the Union. And when An- 
derson arrived, Captain Doubleday, 
who knew the Major to be a Ken- 
tuckian and “a strong pro-slavery 
man,” was not filled with any great 
confidence. 

Besides Doubleday, there were 
nine other officers on Anderson’s 
new staff. One of these, interestingly, 
was a Lieutenant Jefferson C. Davis. 
There was also a Second Lieutenant 
R. K. Meade, who later joined the 
Confederacy, to balance this irony of 
names. Among the enlisted men was 
Sergeant James Chester, who later 
became a captain and who left a very 
detailed account of the last days of 
Sumter. And there was Private Dan- 
iel Hough, who achieved the distinc- 
tion of becoming the first fatality 
of the Civil War—as a result of an 
accident. 

In the years just before the war, 
Fort Moultrie “was considered a 
rather pleasant station, Sullivan’s Is- 
land being a favorite summer resort. 
Many of the wealthy citizens of 
Charleston had their summer resi- 
dences there, and indeed some of 
them lived there the year around. 
There was a large summer house on 
the beach half-way up the island, 
and a horse railway connected the 
steamboat wharf and the hotel. The 
military reservation stretched across 
the island from the front to the back 
beach, like a waistbelt...and the 
fort looked like a big buckle at the 
front end.” So, over twenty years 
later, wrote Captain James Chester, 
of the post at which he had been 
stationed as a young sergeant. 

Upon his arrival, Major Anderson 
quickly saw that Fort Moultrie could 
not be defended against any serious 
attack, even if his force had been a 
substantial one. But he set to work 
to get the absurd little fortress into 
the best shape he could. He asked 
for help from the War Department, 
which authorized not only $150,000 
for Moultrie but an additional $80,000 
to complete Fort Sumter. Anderson 
ordered that the sand be carried 
away from Moultrie’s walls and 
heavy gates be put up at its en- 
trance. He tried to requisition addi- 
tional men, but Floyd, the Secretary 
of War, refused them. Nor could 
Anderson obtain extra ammunition. 
The food supplies already at the fort, 
thanks to some last-minute provi- 
sioning efforts by Colonel Gardner, 
would last another six months. 

A month after Major Anderson had 
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taken command of Fort Moultrie, his 
position became highly equivocal. 
South Carolina had seceded from the 
Union on December 20. Fort Moul- 
trie and the other Federal forts in 
Charleston Harbor were regarded by 
the secessionists as enemy garrisons. 
Captain Doubleday has told of the 
feelings of Anderson’s staff during 
this time: “We were then in a very 
peculiar position. It was commonly 
believed that we would not be sup- 
ported even by the North... More- 
over, the one to whom we soldiers 
always looked up to as a father, the 
Secretary of War, seemed to be de- 
vising arrangements to have us made 
away with. We believed that in the 
event of an outbreak from Charles- 
ton few of us would survive; but it 
did not greatly concern us, since that 
risk was merely a part of our busi- 
ness, and we intended to make the 
best fight we could.” 


Dovstepay was of course perfectly 
correct in his suspicions of Secretary 
of War Floyd. Though a member of 
Buchanan’s Cabinet, Floyd was in 
complete sympathy with the South 
and he used his position as Secretary 
of War largely to help the secession- 
ists. He had expected that the ap- 
pointment of Anderson to Fort Moul- 
trie would lead to the speedy transfer 
of the Charleston Harbor defenses to 
the secessionists, inasmuch as An- 
derson was a Southerner by birth 
and his orders had been worded so 
as to permit him to surrender the 
fort under the least pressure. 

But Floyd’s calculations were badly 
upset, not only by Major Anderson's 
determination not to let his personal 
feelings or his political beliefs inter- 
fere with his military responsibilities, 
but also by the actions of an officer 
in Floyd’s own department. On De- 
cember 11, Major Don Carlos Buell, 
a war Department inspector, who did 
not in the least share Floyd’s atti- 
tude, had come to Moultrie to check 
on its condition. On his own author- 
ity, Buell provided Major Anderson 
with broad written orders, authoriz- 
ing him to move his little force into 
either Castle Pinckney or Fort Sum- 
ter “whenever you have tangible evi- 
dence of a design to proceed to a 
hostile act.” 

There was tangible evidence 
enough even while Buell was at 
Moultrie. About two thousand South 
Carolina sharpshooters had taken 
positions on nearby hills and roof- 
tops, ready to pour fire into the gar- 
rison as soon as the soldiers tried to 
man their guns. It was reported that 


artillery batteries were being set up 
at Mount Pleasant, a little over a 
mile to the northwest of the fort. 
And in the harbor itself, secessionist 
steamers patrolled like watchdogs, 
keeping the beleaguered little fort- 
ress in constant view. 

And so matters remained as Christ- 
mas approached and passed. But on 
the evening of the day after Christ- 
mas, Major Anderson said to Double- 
day, “Captain, in twenty minutes 
you will leave this fort with your 
company for Fort Sumter.” 

On receiving this “startling and 
unexpected” order, Doubleday 
rushed to his company quarters and 
ordered his men to make prepara- 
tions. Then he sped to his house and 
told his wife that she would have to 
leave the fort because hostilities 
seemed imminent. He helped her 
with her baggage and sent her to 
hide behind the nearby sand hills. 
Doubleday then joined his men and 
led them to their point of embarka- 
tion for the crossing to Fort Sumter. 
They quietly stole through the little 
town of Moultrieville, taking care 
not to awaken the Charleston militia, 
which was taking its siesta. 

The crossing of about a mile to 
Sumter was made in complete se- 
crecy, in boats used by the workmen 
who were completing the fort. The 
Moultrie garrison rowed across in 
separate flotillas. Doubleday’s craft 
was almost stopped by a secessionist 
guard boat, but apparently the sol- 
diers were taken for a party of work- 
men and were allowed to proceed. 

Doubleday and his men landed at 
the Sumter wharf ahead of the 
others, and their first act was to 
capture the workmen who were at 
the fort. Most of them were seces- 
sionists. All were astonished by the 
invasion. They were immediately 
sent ashore on schooners that earlier 
had carried the women and children 
of the Moultrie garrison across the 
harbor to safety at Fort Johnson. 


W Hen Cuarteston awaked the next 
morning to find that Anderson and 
his men had slipped into Fort 
Sumter the night before, its citizens 
were furious. Fort Moultrie and 
Castle Pinckney were immediately 
occupied by the Charleston militia. 
South Carolina’s Governor Francis 
W. Pickens sent a deputation of aides 
to Anderson, demanding that he re- 
turn to Moultrie. Anderson replied 
that he had been ordered to defend 
Charleston Harbor and intended to 
do so. Then he and his men busied 
(see FORT SUMTER page 45) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Club of 


Member, Kiwanis 
Phoenix, Arizona 


We GENTLEMEN, greetings; from 
me, from kids who tie strings to 
purses on sidewalks, and, of course, 
from Uncle Sam. I hope you are in 
good form this month; form 1040, 
for instance. It’s a case of the clas- 
sic to be or not to be, penalized 
for tardiness and/or inaccuracy. 

But wisecracks are no longer 
appropriate here. A golden gong 
for the man who gets his report in 
on time, but a rap of the gavel for 
him who neglects to voice a con- 
stant protest. We Americans are 
being “took by taxation” and never 
you forget it. Calm, peaceful ac- 
ceptance of that is the biggest 
danger we face. 


7 * * 


Maybe the way to get ahead, young 
man, is to work faithfully eight 
hours a day and not to worry. Then 
in due time you'll become the boss, 
work twelve hours a day and do 
all the worrying. 


* * 


“The 1961 autos are beautiful,” 
admits Bill Gold, “and Ill bet there 
isn’t a country in the world that has 
bigger compact cars than ours, or 
more expensive economy models. 


* * * 


Kiwanian Tom Ritchie of Vernon, 
British Columbia, asks that all you 
allegedly smart gents decipher this: 
Masses, disease diversity shiver 
saw, arouses cluster detracts and 
moderates detrains. 

Try hard, even get your wife to try. 
Then turn this upside down: 

‘SUIDA] BY} SaIDY 4aYyJOW PUD syId.1} 
2Y} 02 a80]9 st asnoy say ‘mvs sada 
ays fiz1~d Js10Mm ay} st sry} ‘shivs DW 


* * * 


I think I’ve finally figured out why 
Robin Hood only robbed the rich. 
The poor had no money. 
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The Kiwanis Club: at Tempe, 
Arizona may have something. They 
don’t honor their members by an- 
nouncing their years of perfect at- 
tendance; they announce how many 
consecutive meetings each man has 
to his credit. 


* * * 


And my own club’s Sunshine 
Committee came up with a good 
hunch. Beloved member George 
Christie got bedridden for months. 
So the committee brought a tape 
recorder to a meeting. George, at 
home, then heard not only the 
day’s program, but personal greet- 
ings from fellow members. 





I have also noticed that the man 
who is opposed to capitalism is in- 
variably the one who hasn’t any 
capital. 


- * . 


Did you read about the shrewd 
holdup man who suddenly ap- 
peared with a gun at the pay- 
master’s window of the Titanic 
Corporation? “Never mind the pay- 
roll, mister,” our bandit snarled. 
“Just hand over the welfare fund, 
the health insurance fund, the pen- 
sion fund, and the withholding 
taxes.” 

* * * 


The successful executive is one 
who, when suddenly faced with a 
problem, doesn’t attack the person 
who caused it, but who goes right 
at the problem itself. 


a 
You don’t have to blow out the 


other person’s light to make your 
own shine brilliantly. 


It could be that the meek really 
are about to inherit the earth. The 
brave ones seem to be getting ready 
to take off for the moon. 


* * * 


Two 15-minute coffee breaks a 
day total almost four weeks off work 
in the typical office year. Some firms 
are offering to swap another week’s 
paid vacation for the break. 


. * * 


NOTABLE QUOTE 
“Our problem is within ourselves. 
We have found the means to blow 
the world physically apart. Spirit- 
ually we have yet to find the means 
to put together the world’s broken 


pieces.” 
—Tuomas E. DEwEy 


. . * 


“Some of these entertainers who 
have become teen-age institutions,” 
says my Uncle Quidnunc Arnold, 
up in Palm Springs, Alaska, “sound 
as if they belong in one.” 


* * * 


“Any person who is careless about 
crossing in the middle of the street,” 
says Terry Thomas, “may be known 
as a ‘jaywalker’—or merely as ‘the 
deceased.’ ”” 


* * * 


Then there was the rich Texan 
(forgive me, you fellows up Nawth) 
who couldn’t find a place to park 
his Rolls Royce. So he gave it away 
and bought another that was al- 
ready parked. 


* * * 


Walked over to Ray Short’s place 
last twilight and caught him busily 
gardening. “This fine weather does 
make a man feel like working,” 
said I. Ray straightened his back, 
eyed me and the sky, then replied, 
“Well, I will admit it makes a man 
feel like he ought to be working.” 


* * * 


Success tip for young men: Start 
at the bottom and wake up. 


* * 7 


These Spring days are happy 
lazy days, fellows, but beware of 
your wives. Remember—if you sit 
on your front porch in your under- 
shirt, you are a slob. But when 
you sit in your patio clad only in 
swim trunks, it’s. called gracious 
living. 
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HE Finest Shakespearean Com- 

pany in the Western Hemisphere 
is located some 600 miles off Broad- 
way at Stratford in the southern 
hills of Ontario. Situated at the junc- 
tion of Highways 7 and 8, eighty-five 
miles west of Toronto, Stratford for 
many years was known primarily for 
its furniture and woolen manufac- 
tures. Today, after less than a dec- 
ade, it has acquired an international 
theatrical reputation almost equal to 
its namesake in England. Under the 
tutelage of Tyrone Guthrie and 
Michael Langham, the Stratford Fes- 
tival has made its mark not by re- 
sorting to commercial ballyhoo but 
by the simple profundity of its dra- 
matic presentations. 

The Stratford Festival, held annu- 
ally from the middle of June until 
the middle of September, has at- 
tracted over a million people to 
its performances of Shakespearean 
plays, concerts, films, recitals, and 
operettas. This year, Kiwanians who 
attend the convention at Toronto will 
have an opportunity to visit Strat- 
ford both in the week preceding the 
convention (June 26-July 1) and in 
the week following it (July 7-14). 
Three plays will be performed during 
both weeks: Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
Coriolanus, and Henry VIII. In the 
second week, a Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta, The Pirates of Penzance, 
will be added to the repertoire. 

Returning to the Festival’s ninth 
annual season will be two of its pio- 
neers, director Tyrone Guthrie and 
designer Tanya Moiseiwitsch. They 
and the company’s actors will work 
from a stage that is a modern version 
of the Elizabethan type. It has the 
traditional balcony and trap door, 
seven acting levels, and six major 
entrances. Surrounded on three sides 
by the steeply sloping amphitheatre, 
the stage juts out into the center of 
the auditorium, thus establishing an 
intimate actor-spectator relationship. 
Recently an 858-seat balcony was 
added, bringing the theatre’s capacity 
to 2258 people. No spectator is 
seated more than sixty-five feet from 
the stage. 

It is recommended that tickets for 
weekend performances be purchased 
early. In past seasons many of the 
best seats have been reserved by 
May. Prices range from $1 to $5. 
(Ticket requests should be sent to 
the Box Office, Stratford Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, Ontario.) 
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Work begins early in 
the day, building toward the 
dress rehearsal, which is timed and 
executed to the exact §ched 
of the finish 
performance. The parts are 
polished and repolished as 
actors meet in smalfor large groups. 
Exact interpretations 
of the Shakespearean characters 
are agreed upon, then 
executed with emphasis on diction, timing 
and well-placed emotion... Michael 
Langham will direct 
oriolanus and Love's Labour's Lost. 
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Out of sight behind the screen high over the stage, 





the orchestra listens for spoken cues. 

Contact with the director is by telephone. 

... Last minute touches are applied to the props and costumes 
in the workshops backstage. ... The boy above, 

son of Michael Langham, played a Citizen of Angiers in 

last year's production of King John. 

















On the protruding platform stage, the dress rehearsal 
gives meaning to the seeming chaos of daytime; men seen in shirt sleeves 
in the afternoon are now fully bearded, crowned, and 
cloaked The action seems: flawless, but the director 


interrupts occasionally to perfect the finished performance 











Experiments in prison 
have profited research 
in cancer, 
psychiatry, and malaria. 
Despite the risk of pain 
or death, more convicts 
volunteer for these 
projects than are 


needed 


By CHARLES REMSBERG 
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THE CONVICT 





N A SPECIAL hospital ward at State- 
I ville Penitentiary near Joliet, Illi- 
nois recently, four convicts sat down 
at a card table, rolled up their sleeves, 
and stretched out bare left arms. 
One was a murderer, two were hold- 
up men, and the last was an auto 
thief. A physician approached the 
killer and pressed against his skin a 
gauze-covered amber tube contain- 
ing a hungry female anopheles mos- 
quito. Quickly the insect settled at 
the bottom of the tube and burrowed 
her proboscis through the soft mesh 
into the flesh of her victim. Before 
she was sated with his blood, the 
tube was lifted to the second corvict, 
then the third and the fourth. The 
process was repeated with different 
mosquitoes until the convicts had 
been bitten at least ten times. By 
then, each had been severely infected 
with the parasites of malaria. 

Two weeks after what the prison- 
ers called “Bite Day,” I saw the four 


Design, Don Walkoe/Photography, Charles Reynolds 


men again in the prison hospital, this 
time writhing in the chills and fever 
associated with the world’s most prev- 
alent infectious disease. As their 
consciousness was muted into a 
dream-like trance by the attacks, 
physicians from the Army and the 
University of Chicago used their 
bodies for drug experiments—experi- 
ments that the doctors hope will 
someday lead to the banishment of 
malaria to the limbo of rare diseases. 

The Stateville project, whose im- 
mediate goal is to bring absolute 
protection to our servicemen sta- 
tioned in malarial areas, was 
launched during World War II and 
credited a decade ago with develop- 
ing primaquine, an important malaria 
antidote. Today it is only one of the 
large-scale medical research pro- 
grams now underway in twelve state 
and nine federal prisons. Across the 
nation hundreds of convicts have 
been asked to expose themselves vol- 
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& MEDICAL RESEARCH 








untarily to personal danger—and 
sometimes death—in order to make 
possible important advances in the 
study of cancer, polio, leukemia, hep- 


atitis, atomic radiation, tularemia, 
tuberculosis, and many other health 
hazards. In a sense, many American 
prisons have been turned into great 
national laboratories. 

The social benefit of all this is not 
without irony. Technically, medical 
research is an “extra-curricular” as- 
pect of prison life. It is not con- 
sidered a basic ingredient of our 
penal system. Yet the results of such 
research seem to constitute one of 
the few positive gains to come from 
locking men behind bars. Lament- 
ably, the millions of dollars we spend 
on our penal institutions have not 
brought about the hoped-for result 
—reduction of crime, rehabilitation, 
and protection. Dr. Karl Menninger 
has said that “The prison business... 
is making more crime than it is cur- 
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ing.” Statistics seem to confirm his 
view. Our faith in prisons as aids to 
rehabilitation, for example, is sadly 
misplaced: 95 per cent of the 210,000 
persons now in prison will someday 
go free, and of that number over 60 
per cent will return to crime. Some 
criminologists have suggested that 
American prisons might just as well 
be abolished, they are so woefully 
inadequate. 


Tue system being what it is, it’s 
not unnatural for us to look for sec- 
ondary benefits as return on our in- 
vestment. And the most valuable of 
these, the benefit yielding the great- 
est return, is undoubtedly the prison 
research programs. Without prisons 
—and particularly without prisoners 
—important experimentation with 
humans quite possibly would not 
exist, significant breakthroughs in 
the battle against disease might not 
have been made. 


Experimentation with convicts on 
American soil began in 1904 in the 
Philippines. A handful of prisoners 
condemned to die volunteered to 
serve in treacherous experiments 
seeking cures for the plague and 
beriberi. As a reward they were 
given plugs of chewing tobacco. 
Eleven years later a Public Health 
Service physician undertook the first 
research with prisoners on this con- 
tinent at the Rankin Farm of the 
Mississippi State Penitentiary near 
Jackson. Eleven prisoners endured 
extended periods of nausea, head- 
aches, skin eruptions and painful di- 
gestive disorders in rigorous dietary 
experiments, for which they were 
promised pardons by the governor. 
These experiments established, once 
and for all, that pellagra, then the 
scourge of the South, was related 
to nutritional deficiency. 

Since these first experiments, 
medical research behind prison walls 
has extended to almost every branch 
of pathology, and in recent years its 
popularity has increased tremen- 
dously. Much of this enthusiasm has 
been spawned by the impressive so- 
cial benefits of the Stateville project, 
directed by Dr. Alf Alving of the 
University of Chicago, who has 
worked with teams of Army doctors. 
Experimenting with the Chesson 
strain of malaria prevalent in the 
South Pacific and other temperate 
zones, the researchers have used 
more than 3000 convicts to test dozens 
of compounds. Before World War II 
ended, Stateville inmates subjected 
to the bites of disease-bearing mos- 
quitoes had greatly advanced the 
knowledge of substitutes for Japa- 
nese-controlled quinine, the common 
anti-malarial drug. Then, soon after 
the Korean War erupted, and again 
with the vital aid of prisoners, scien- 
tists determined that when used with 
the drug chloroquine in a fourteen- 
day treatment, primaquine could ef- 
fect a permanent cure of malaria. 
These findings were con:med in 
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further tests at Atlanta Federal Peni- 
tentiary and the New Jersey Re- 
formatory at Rahway. Murderers, 
robbers, abortionists, burglars, forg- 
ers, auto thieves, and embezzlers 
contributed to these discoveries. 
While no one ever died in any of 
these malaria experiments, the threat 
of death and serious disability is 
ever constant. 

Because an immunization for ma- 
laria has not yet been found, and be- 
cause there is the distinct possibility 
that the parasites may eventually 
develop resistance to primaquine, 
experiments at Stateville continue. 
Three hundred and fifty men are 
currently involved. (When I talked 
with some of them not long ago, I 
was struck with the difference in 
attitude between the prisoners active 
in research and those performing 
routine prison chores. On the top 
floor of the hospital, where the ma- 
laria project is housed, a visitor feels 
a sense of urgency, a suggestion of 
dedication that he won't find in the 
prison tailor shop or furniture fac- 
tory. There are reasons for this, as 
we shall see.) 

Ohio State Penitentiary is another 
prison heavily committed to medical 
research. Scores of volunteers among 
the prisoners there have been inocu- 
lated with live tularemia (rabbit 
fever) germs to test the effects of a 
vaccine that it is hoped will protect 
against this infectious disease, which 
poses a constant threat to hunters. 
On other occasions the prisoners 
have been injected with bufotenine, 
a compound that induced mental ab- 
berations, at which point they were 
tested by psychiatrists for various 
psychological responses. 

Ohio’s most ambitious project, 
however, is the extensive and com- 
plex research that has been going on 
there since 1956. It is being conducted 
by the Sloan-Kettering Institute and 
the O.S.U. College of Medicine. This 
is, so far as anyone knows, the only 
large-scale cancer research program 
in the United States using human 
volunteers. Hundreds of prisoners 
have been injected with live cancer 
cells so that doctors may study a 
healthy body’s defenses against can- 
cer. Dr. Samuel Sheppard, the Cleve- 
land osteopath who is serving a life 
sentence for the slaying of his preg- 
nant wife, participated in a typical 
experiment there in 1958. Along with 
other prisoners, he volunteered to be 
inoculated with three to five million 
malignant cells in each of his arms. 
After inoculation, the limbs swelled 
and became inflamed. Two weeks 
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later, however, when surgeons sliced 
back the skin at the point of injec- 
tion, biopsies disclosed that all ma- 
lignant cells had vanished. The same 
was found to be true in the cases of 
other prisoners. “Tests such as this 
have shown us that it is impossible 
to give cancer to a healthy, cancer- 
free subject,” explains Dr. Chester 
Southam of the Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute. “With the help of our convict 
volunteers, we are now trying to 
learn just what mechanism of re- 
sistance it is that destroys a cancer 
invader.” 

Another cancer experiment using 
prison volunteers—this one at Cook 
County Jail in Chicago—has contrib- 
uted important knowledge toward 
a much hoped for vaccine against 
leukemia. In 1958, leukemia viruses 
were injected into the skin of thir- 
teen inmates. Similar injections given 
earlier to mice had produced blood 
cancer. Yet none of the prisoners 
developed leukemia or showed any 
ill effects from the injections. What 
had happened was that protective 
antibodies had formed in the con- 
victs’ bloodstreams. Drops of their 
blood containing the antibodies were 
then injected into a breed of mice 
that ordinarily develop leukemia 
quite readily. Later, when the mice 
were injected with the leukemia 
virus, they were found to have been 
protected against the disease. “The 
most exciting thing that has hap- 
pened in leukemia research so far,” 
was the way a Boston specialist de- 
scribed this prison project. While it 
doesn’t mean that a vaccine has been 
developed, he emphasized, it is an 
important step in that direction. In 
gratitude for their assistance, the in- 
mates were rewarded with pardons 
from the Illinois governor. 

The list of other such experiments, 
both past and current, is long and 
varied. Prisoners at the District of 
Columbia Penitentiary at Lorton, 
Virginia have aided in the isolation 
of the cold virus. In the State Prison 
Colony at Norfolk, Massachusetts 
during World War II, convicts were 
used to test substitutes for human 
blood plasma, a notably risky under- 
taking. To help the Navy determine 
the effects on human beings of con- 
finement after possible nuclear at- 
tack, inmates from the Santa Rita 
Rehabilitation Center in California 
recently put in two weeks of claus- 
trophobic isolation in an under- 
ground fall-out shelter. At the Okla- 
homa Penitentiary, a program of 
drug investigation is in its sixth 
year and has already produced life- 


saving results. Convicts at the Min- 
nesota State Prison once volunteered 
for a six-week test of a preparation 
intended to grow hair, and on 
another occasion swigged whiskey 
every day for several months (not a 
wholly unpleasant task for some 
perhaps) in order to help researchers 
refute the theory that alcohol pro- 
tects against heart ailments. At pres- 
ent the University of California is 
using convicts to help in a five-year 
investigation of lung cancer. Drugs 
that bring on symptoms of schizo- 
phrenia have been taken by convicts 
at both the Atlanta Penitentiary and 
the Missouri State Prison. An oral 
polio vaccine was recently tested at 
the United States Reformatory for 
First Offenders at Chillicothe, Ohio. 
In 1955 that institution and the 
Maryland State Reformatory also 
figured in experiments with a vac- 
cine intended to provide immunity 
to cold-type diseases. A year before 
that, a syphillis vaccine was tested 
on sixty-two convicts at Sing Sing 
Prison in Ossining, New York. The 
effects of atomic radiation are now 
being tested at the Virginia State 
Penitentiary, and experiments in- 
volving human consumption of DDT 
are in progress at the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Tallahassee, 
Florida. It is indeed a long and ex- 
cellent record. 


I xeeprnc with the American Med- 
ical Association’s code of ethics and 
the regulations laid down by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, all con- 
vict experimentation is conducted on 
a strictly voluntary basis. The na- 
ture of the research may be: (1) 
“passive,” in which human tissues or 
products are used separate from the 
individual; (2) “less active,’ in 
which investigations using the bodies 
of prisoners are undertaken only 
after considerable information is 
gathered from comparable experi- 
ments on animals; or (3) “initial 
active,” in which tests are performed 
exclusively on human beings be- 
cause they cannot be duplicated with 
animals. In every case volunteers are 
fully informed of the nature and 
hazards of the work involved, and 
they sign contracts releasing author- 
ities from liability in case of serious 
illness, maiming, or death. 

Yet regerdless of the risk or pain 
involved, invariably there are more 
volunteers for these projects than 
are required. Perhaps those of us 
who have never for any length of 
time lived behind bars cannet hope 

(see CONVICT page 49) 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Community Projects 


MAN THE PUMPS! 


Cominc right to the point, the Kiwanis Club of Wilton, 
Connecticut in 1956 distributed a questionnaire asking 
what major imprévement the residents of the com- 
munity most desired. Almost unanimously, the answer 
returned was: “We want a place of our own for swim- 
ming, a place nearby so we don’t have to travel twelve 
miles to Long Island Sound, and where we won’t have 
to share crowded beaches with other Connecticut com- 
munities.” 

Now, five years later, Wilton has what it asked for, 
and more: an eighteen acre park with a natural swim- 
ming pool, a sandy beach, and water so pure as to be 
drinkable. In addition there is a little league ball park, 
a refreshment stand, a small office for the recreation di- 
rector, bathhouse facilities, roads, park areas, and land- 
scaping. 

All this was not done overnight. The first job for the 
club, after the questionnaires had been tabulated, was 
to obtain suitable land at a suitable price. With the 
help of the National Recreation Committee, they found 
eighteen acres of bottom land; swampy, sub-marginal 
though it was, the club considered it an excellent 
bargain. To raise money for the purchase of the land, 
Kiwanians sent out letters, asked for newspaper public- 
ity and got it, then paid direct visits to every family in 
town. Within two months, $20,000 was raised, most of 
it from donations of $1, $5, and $10. One foundation 
donation of $5000 and two personal donations of $1000 
each helped spur the drive. The property was bought 
and paid for 

Other organizations in Wilton responded willingly to 
the Kiwanians’ call for help with the project. The Wilton 
Playhouse put on a benefit performarice. The Young 
Republicans gave a dance. The Athletic Club donated 
the profits from its Fourth of July fireworks display. 
The Exchange Club sponsored a circus. The funds raised 
were then applied to construction costs. 

Meanwhile, using hatchets, saws, and small power 
tools, Kiwanians rough-cleared the land. In this arduous 
work they were helped by neighbors, among them chil- 
dren, who hauled away brush. Before long the land was 
ready for bulldozers to come in and do the heaviest 
work. 

The area for the pool was dug in contour fashion with 
the use of a drag line and a bulldozer. It was not an easy 

ob because the existing swamp had to be continually 
rained as the work went on. A portable pump operated 
venty-four hours a day more than a month. During 
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this period Kiwanians took turns getting up in the 
middle of the night and trekking down to the pool. 
There they poured a ten gallon can of gasoline into the 
tank that had to be serviced every four hours so that 
the water level would not rise too high for the drag line 
the next morning. 

The bridge over the river that ran through the land 
had to be rebuilt. A small grain crib was donated and 
had to be moved from the center of town to the park. 
(Now refurbished, it is used as a park office and as 
headquarters for the town recreational director.) Roads 
were built; a parking lot was paved; pumps were in- 
stalled to keep the pool water filled at the proper level; 
grass and shrubs were planted; and, most important. 
one hundred truck loads of sand were brought in for the 
beach. By the summer of 1957, Wilton had its own 
swimming area. 

The job did not end there, however. To this day, as 
money becomes available, improvements are made. Re- 
cently, a baseball park has been added; more land has 
been cleared; landscaping continues; better sanitation 
facilities have been put in. 

The Kiwanis Club of Wilton owns the land, main- 
tains it, and adds capital improvements. Operating funds 
are provided by the sale of windshield stickers to prop- 
erty owners and renters, entitling them to use the park. 
When the few remaining dollars of debt is paid, the 
club intends to deed the property to the town for the 
continued use of all residents. 


Honors and Awards 

HOMAGE TO YOUTH 

CoMPETING against players from nineteen states and 
forty-three cities, Tom Meade, 12, and Christine 
Zamoiski, 13, won, respectively, the boys’ and girls’ divi- 
sion of the National Marble Tournament at Wildwood- 
by-the-Sea in New Jersey. Both had earned the right to 
go to the Nationals by winning the Younkers, New 
York tournament, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Younkers....Another club that affirms the utility of 
athletics among the young is Bethany, West Virginia. 
Its members recently honored two young baseball play- 
ers and two outstanding girl tennis players, as the 
top junior athletes in the Bethany community....In the 
important area of scholastic excellence, the Kiwanis 
Club of Tifton, Georgia held an essay contest on the 
subject, “What Freedom Means to Me.” For prizes the 
winning contestants—a boy and a girl—were each given 
a share of Burlington Industries stock. The winning 
essays were read at the regular club meeting.... Also 
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scholastics-minded, the Virginia Beach, Virginia club 
sponsored a math contest. The entries were judged by 
club members who are engineers and architects. The 
winning entry was an illustrative plastic model of a 
cubic foot....The Kiwanis Club of Wilmar, Minnesota 
gave a banquet in honor of all the enterprising 4-H 
clubs in Kandiyohi County. The club also sponsored a 
bus trip to Minneapolis and St. Paul for 183 4-H’ers.... 
And, on the lighter side, the Northwest Tacoma, Wash- 
ington club honored beauty. They picked a Pierce 
County Dairy Princess. 


Public Relations 
UNTAPPED RESOURCE 


Peop.te sometimes think of military personnel as exist- 
ing in a world apart, and perhaps too often they do. At 
least this was the feeling of Dr. W. A. “Pep” Pepin, a 
member of the Hillcrest, San Diego, California club, 
who in 1957 decided to help his fellow Kiwanians to be- 
come better acquainted with the members of the Armed 
Forces. Pep, then a lieutenant governor, led a group of 
Kiwanians on a series of “get-acquainted” missions to 
area bases in order to better understand the group that 
accounted for 15 per cent of the city’s population. After 
each of the bases had been toured, the Kiwanians found 
they had both increased their knowledge of the mili- 
tary economy and acquired new friends. But Pep’s appe- 
tite for closer Kiwanis-military relations was only 
whetted. 

As a next step, Pep suggested that a tri-division 
dinner-dance be held in order to continue the newly 
fostered friendship and understanding. Members from 
thirty-two San Diego and Imperial County clubs, divi- 
sions 11, 21, and 31, subsequently sponsored the first 
Kiwanis-Armed Forces Salute Ball on Armed Forces 
Day in May 1958. With the help of the commandant of 
the Eleventh Naval District, they invited a group of fifty 


When 300 items donated by local merchants were auctioned 
over Radio Station WINF in Manchester, Connecticut, the 
auction’s Kiwanis sponsors took bids by telephone. Later 
they tallied the receipts and decided that for a first at- 
tempt they had done pretty well. Net proceeds were $2500. 
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officers—captains to lieutenant colonels or commanders— 
from the five services. Men of these ranks were selected 
because they not only were omitted from the social 
events available to higher ranking staff officers, but be- 
cause they were men who would assume leadership of 
the military in coming years and, it was hoped, would 
retain interest in Kiwanis. Each of the participating 
clubs sponsored two military couples and was repre- 
sented by members in attendance. 

As interest mounted with each dance, the ball became 
an annual event. Noteworthy by-products of the ball in- 
clude, in addition to improved military-community pub- 
lic relations, “...increased attendance and membership 
in our individual Kiwanis clubs,” according to one lieu- 
tenant governor. Some officers have been made honorary 
members of the clubs, and joint meetings are held more 
often, both at Kiwanis clubs and on the bases. 


Fund Raising 
A SMALL TOWN'S BIG SHOW 


Krwants fund-raising projects are known to get results, 
but when one attracts more people than the total pop- 
ulation of the club’s city, it’s a better than average sign 
of success. Such was the case in Tucker, Georgia re- 
cently when Kiwanians staged their fourth annual horse 
show. 

The horse show idea was a late entry in the club’s 
search for a fund-raising event back in 1957. They re- 
jected many possible projects including a pancake day, 
spaghetti supper, carnival, variety show, white elephant 
sale, beauty pageant, and others that they felt would 
compete with projects of various organizations in town. 
Then a horse-loving member suggested the horse show 
to his fellow Kiwanians, who immediately recognized it 
as something different and yet potentially popular. Soon 
they discovered that it also involved considerable work 
as they tackled diverse tasks such as selling ad space in 
a program, planning the events, having tickets printed, 
getting publicity, arranging for concessions, and, of 
course, luring horsemen and women to compete in the 
show. 

Last year’s show attracted three thousand spectators 
and two hundred entrants from several states who com- 
peted in twenty-one events. After presenting ribbons 
and trophies to the winners, Kiwanians examined their 
own prize—the total receipts of $9000, which, when ex- 
penses are deducted, will be used for the club’s youth 
projects. 


Safety 
NO LET UP 
AT THE BEGINNING of the year 1947, members of the 
East Kildonan, Manitoba club asked themselves, “What 
can we do during the next twelve months to promote 
safety measures?” Since that time the club has con- 
ducted a many-faceted safety program in the city, set 
in motion each year with a reiteration of that same 
question. In short, the club has provided some answers. 
The first answer came in the form of school safety 
patrols, which Kiwanians helped to establish with the 
aid of the police department and the school principals. 
The club equipped the patrols with rain slickers, hats, 
boots, and patrol belts, while the police department 
trained the patrol boys. In a short time, East Kildonan 
school children were reflecting the new emphasis upon 
safety. 
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Three years of traffic-fatality-free days in East Kildonan, 
Manitoba was cause for a celebration recently in tribute to 
the effectiveness of the East Kildonan club’s safety program. 


Another safety project is the club’s Bicycle Rodeo, an 
event that annually attracts about four hundred cyclists. 
All bikes are examined by police and Kiwanians for 
defects in brakes, lights, wheel alignment, and so forth, 
and youngsters with defective equipment are required 
to make the corrections and return for an OK. The 
rodeo, however, is not merely a safety check but an 
occasion for competition in riding skill as well. Entrants 
run a course designed to show the rider’s reactions and 
ability, and prizes are awarded. 

A third phase of the program is the self-appointed job 
of observing street and traffic conditions by the mem- 
bers. When measures such as putting up of traffic signs 
or signals seems called for, the club makes its recom- 
mendations to the city council. The council has learned 
from experience that the suggestions are usually worth 
following. To further promote traffic safety, the club 


Whatever they imagine it 
to be—a viking ship, a castle, 
or a launching pad—children 

in Medford, Oregon 

have it all to themselves. 

In reality it’s an 
old-fashioned sand box with 
a new-fashioned design 

by Oregon sculptor 

Charles Forrester. A gift to 
the city by the Kiwanis 
Club of Medford, it stands 
9 feet high, measures 

20 feet in diameter, and cost 
$450 to build. In the 
foreground are free-form 
steeds for youngsters 

to ride upon. 
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erected a large sign along the highway approaching 
East Kildonan to welcome visitors with a safety mes- 
sage. The number of fatality-free days is also posted 
daily on the sign. 

Recently, proof of the program’s effectiveness was 
highlighted by a celebration attended by the mayor, the 
chief of police, and other dignitaries. The occasion was 
the completion of three fatality-free years. At that time 
the Winnipeg Free Press said, “The East Kildonan 
achievement was a combined effort on the part of the 
community and the Kiwanis club. It involved advertis- 
ing and education, with no letup in either over the 
three-year period. As the program goes into its fourth 
year, there is still no letup. The process has been—and 
still is—as simple and persistent as that.” 


Agriculture and Conservation 
TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Ciry-DWELLING Kiwanians who say, “We live in the 
city; what kind of agriculture project can our club put 
on?” can find a variety of answers to this question. 
Following are several projects designed to promote 
sound agriculture and conservation programs and better 
farm/city relations that were sponsored last year by 
Kiwanis clubs in both small and large communities. 
The Kiwanis Clubs of Pomona and Greater Pomona, 
California, joined in sponsoring a Junior Fair Livestock 
Auction at the Los Angeles County Fair to enable young 
entrants in the animal judging contests to sell their 
animals at a better price than offered by slaughter- 
houses. Only animals shown by 4-H’ers, Future Farm- 
ers, and agriculture students that won blue ribbons 
were eligible for auction. In previous years the animals 
had been purchased by commercial and institutional 
buyers, but last year the clubs broadened the annual 
auction’s scope to include retail buyers. To attract this 
new group of buyers the club prepared a brochure de- 
scribing the auction and the advantages to both buyer 
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and seller; a publicity campaign was waged in the news- 
papers and over radio and television; and members 
lined up meat processors and locker operators who 
would prepare or store any meat purchased at the auc- 
tion for a reasonable price. One hundred and eighty-five 
prime and choice animals were sold last year, bringing 
their owners a total of $39,405, the highest average 
price recorded at these auctions....For three years, 
Kiwanians of Lawrenceville, Illinois have been setting 
up young farmers in the pig business with practically 
no expense or risk to the boys. The club’s pig project 
has provided fifty-three boys with Landrace gilts—a 
bacon breed in demand in the area—that were subse- 
quently bred by the club to provide the boys with the 
beginnings of a herd. A two-hundred-pound hog was 
returned to the club for each gilt received, thereby per- 





Maui, Hawaii Kiwanians reaped a double harvest when they 
stocked an irrigation reservoir with fish. The fish cleared 
the reservoirs of algae and later grew large enough to pro- 
vide sport for these youngsters from a children’s home. 


petuating the project with little cost to the club....The 
Lincoln, Nebraska club offered sheep as well as pigs 
to youthful farmers, who were required only to follow 
good management practices in raising the animals, then 
to exhibit them at the county fair....Kiwanians of Port- 
land, Oregon sought a Farm/City Week project that 
would interest both farmers and city folk. Their answer 
—a discussion of a projected treaty between the United 
States and Canada that would affect the disposition of 
water in the Pacific Northwest and British Columbia. 
The treaty, which would concern anyone interested in 
water power, farm irrigation, navigation, recreation, 
polution abatement, and flood control, was the subject 
of the club’s special meeting, attended by more than six 
hundred people including farm leaders and members of 
the Inland Waterways Association. An undersecretary 
of the Interior from Washington, D.C. deciphered the 
treaty for the audience. 


a4 





Hospitals and Institutions 


A DENTIST'S DECISION 


SoME YEARS AGO indigent children in Santa Fe, New | ;).. 
Mexico whose teeth needed dental work were treatej e 
by several dentists who would “forget” to send a bil. EB 
But owing to embarrassment or neglect, many children) un 
wént without care. Then in 1939 Dr. Ralph Lopez, a| ;.; 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Santa Fe, decided to} a 





modernize his office, and, coincidentally, made possibl:| , 1g 
a dental-care program to serve needy children in th»! <ch, 
area. Buc 


Dr. Lopez contributed his used equipment to the four 
year-old Santa Fe Maternal and Child Health Center, | out 





an institution staffed with volunteers, supported entirely | But 
by contributions, and providing free medical care to th: | Edy 
iy that 

trea 

Donations from the Arn 
Kiwanis Club of | and 

Santa Fe, New Mexico hap 
have helped provide | wea 
dental care for the 

indigent children. | ioe 

Here Dr. Ralph Lopez, T 

a club member, gives a 

free examination in | othe 

the dental clinic of com 

the Santa Fe Maternal | him 
and Child Health Center. ; artis 
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The Highland Park (Illinois) Recreation Center saved | vess: 
more than $300 when Highland Park Kiwanians spent two | from 
evenings refinishing the Center's piano. The club also | sng 
paid an expert to apply the finishing coat of varnish. | .4. 


4 Was 
indigent. The center immediately offered weekly dental | from 
clinics conducted by Dr. Lopez, the first of which was | Jang 
held in the apartment of a next-door neighbor, who | gunn 
allowed the Center the use of his flat for several years. | that 
The Kiwanis club then took the infant clinic under its|qo g 
wing and began supplying materials and funds. | that, 

With an injection of government aid and continued | of by 
Kiwanis support, the center initiated a month-long | he h; 
intensive clinic in 1951. Since then, the club has given! By 
the center toys, instruments, and the services of four | the ] 
dentist-members in addition to $4500. Now, complete | as tl 
dental service for all indigent school children to the | Sout 
age of fifteen is available—nearly three hundred children | ¢esp 
were treated last year—and the Center’s scope has been | ¢=de 
broadened to include a program of dental education | o fice 
stressing diet, proper brushing, and regular clinic visits, | t -ed 


with the objective of preserving the child’s first perma-]¢ ve 
nent teeth. tle « 
e ed 
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FORT SUMTER 
(From page 30) 


: 
: 


e, New | +}:emselves preparing for the attack 
treatei} ey felt would soon come. 

a bil. But if South Carolina was in- 
hildrea | .nsed at Anderson’s move to Sum- 





opez, a) ior, Secretary of War Floyd, in 
ided to} \Vashington, was no less so. En- 
0ssibl> | »aged at this horrid collapse of his 


in th>| schemes, he rushed to President 

Buchanan and demanded that And- 
e four- erson and his soldiers be ordered 
Center, | out of Charleston Harbor altogether. 


ntirely | But Buchanan’s Attorney General, 
» to the | Edwin M. Stanton, sternly declared 
is that to give such an order would be 
treason on the level of Benedict 
Arnold’s. Caught up in the agony 
and paralysis of indecision, the un- 
happy President did nothing. To the 
weary old man in the White House, 
the major at Sumter had become a 
cross and a thorn. 

To the people of the North, on the 
| other hand, he had suddenly be- 
come a hero—“Our Bob,” they called 
him. Newspapers sent reporters and 
| artists down to Charleston to bring 
back human interest stories and 
pictures of the daily lives of the men 
inside the gloomy fortress. A New 
York Times gossip columnist, who 
wrote under the byline “Jaspar,” 
followed Mrs. Anderson as she did 
;her marketing in the Charleston 
shops, so that he could tell his 
hungry readers what she would be 
cooking for dinner. Major Anderson 
himself began receiving a stream of 
fan mail, an experience he found 
|; both novel and perplexing. 
| It was not long, however, before 
the reporters at Charleston had 


cessionist commissioners who were 
in contact with him that the idea of 
ordering Anderson out of Charleston 
Harbor “was never thought of by 
me in any possible contingency.” At 
this the citizens and newspapers of 
Charleston turned the guns of 
their wrath upon Buchanan, who 
among other things, they said, 
scarcely merited “the poor credit of 
being called a well-intentioned im- 
becile.” It was with good reason that 
Buchanan longed for the inaugura- 
tion of his successor, Abraham Lin- 
coln, into whose hands he could 
commit the nightmare that Major 
Robert Anderson had generated by 
his maneuvers in the marshes of 
Charleston Harbor. 


Tue mMaJor, for his part, went on 
with the work of preparing Sumter 
to resist attack. We have a very 
complete account of the activity 
within Sumter’s heavy walls from 
the pen of Captain James Chester, 
who was then a sergeant in Com- 
pany E of Anderson’s command. The 
fort had been designed to hold 650 
men and three tiers of guns, the 
heaviest uppermost. Few guns had 
been mounted before Anderson took 
possession, and it was obviously 
pointless to mount more than the 
small number that could be manned 
by his tiny force. Anderson selected 
the gun positions he felt would pro- 
vide the best defense and ordered 
the remaining gun embrasures to be 
bricked up. This, along with other 
preparations, took quite a few days. 
That the men were able to carry on 
without being bombarded by their 
own guns at Fort Moultrie was per- 
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something much more substantial to haps due to the fact that Anderson 
give their papers. On January 9, had thoughtfully ordered those guns 
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dental | from Fort Moultrie and Morris Is- men solved the problem of cartridge 
| service program. 


ch was | land. Anderson did not allow his bags with one of those ingenious 
r, who | gunners to return the fire, unaware improvisations that soldiers seem 


years. | that he had been given permission to 
der its|do so by Washington — permission 
| that, on account of a first-class piece 
tinued | of bungling by the War Department, 
h-long | he had not received. 
; given | By now Fort Sumter had become 
of four | the hot spot of the dividing nation, 
mplete | as the tension between North and 
to the| South mounted. The secessionists 
nildren | desperately wanted Sumter to be 
is been |} ceded while Buchanan was still in 
ication | © fice, and under their pressure the 
- visits, } t red, confused old President almost 
erma-jfg ve in. But at the last moment, at 
t!}e end of December, he had stiff- 
e ed unexpectedly and told the se- 
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peculiarly talented in inventing. 
They cut and sewed flannel shirts 
and other garments into powder bags 
and later, when the fort was under 
attack, “we fired away several dozen 
pairs of woolen socks belonging to 
Major Anderson.” 

The situation at Charleston Har- 
bor remained tense but relatively 
quiet during the ensuing weeks. But 
when Lincoln’s administration came 
into office, the fate of Sumter be- 
came increasingly doubtful. This was 
mainly because of the remarkable 
performance of Lincoln s Secretary 

(see FORT SUMTER page 46) 
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FORT SUMTER 
(From page 45) 


of State, William H. Seward. Seward 
himself had hoped for the presidency 
and, though having !ost it in name, 
he was determined to have it in fact. 
Between Lincoln’s inauguration in 
March and the decisive days of April 
11-13, Seward busied himself with a 
variety of Machiavellian schemes to 
get Anderson out of Fort Sumter. 
Seward’s aims were not entirely in 
the direction of power, however. He 
genuinely hoped that the Union 
could be preserved without a war 
and he believed that the secessionists 
could be conciliated by the evacua- 
tion of the Federal defenses in 
Charleston Harbor. But to this end 
he interfered unconscionably in War 
Department operations and manipu- 
lated old General Winfield Scott, 
then drifting into senility, into ad- 
vising Lincoln to abandon Sumter. 
Carried away with his convictions, 
he maintained close contact with 
secessionist agents, and repeatedly 
promised them that Sumter would 
be given up without a struggle. 
Finally, as he saw these efforts fail, 
Seward conceived the fantastic plan 
of suggesting to Lincoln that the 
Federal government move at least to 
the brink of war with Britain, Rus- 
sia, Spain, France, Canada, Mexico, 
and Central America, part of his 
idea being that the South would 
immediately reunite with the North 
to oppose any outside enemy. As 
might be expected, he offered to 
undertake complete responsibility for 
the direction of this incredible pro- 
gram. 

Lincoln’s reply to this proposal 
was clear and firm, but gentle in 
tone—one that might have been ad- 
dressed to an .aide whose faculties 
had momentarily collapsed under 
excessive strain. And this, except for 
two last feeble efforts, brought an 
end to, Seward’s activities in the 
Sumter affair. 

In any event, the affair was past 
patching up by then. On April 4 
Major Anderson telegraphed Lin- 
coln to say that his rations would 
last only a week longer. The Presi- 
dent replied immediately, asking 
Anderson to hold out until the 11th 
or 12th of the month and saying that 
provisions were promptly being sent 
to him. The warship Powhatan was 
dispatched from New York on April 
6, but even here the irrepressible 
Seward managed to insert his hand 
to arrange a confusion of orders to 
the Powhatan’s commander, so that 
the vessel actually sailed to Pensa- 
cola, Florida. After all this, an expe- 
dition to Sumter at last got under 
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way a couple of days later. It con- 
sisted of the Harriet Lane, the trans- 
port Baltic, the Pocahontas, and two 
tugboats. 


W ume all this was going on in Wash- 
ington, the new Confederate govern- 
ment in Montgomery, Alabama was 
fast losing patience and was deter- 
mined to get things settled at Sum- 
ter. General P. G. T. Beauregard 
was sent to Charleston to take per- 
sonal command. On April 11 he sent 
Anderson a demand for surrender. 
Anderson replied that he could not 
surrender but that he “would be 
starved out anyway in a few days, if 
General Beauregard did not batter 
him to pieces with his guns.” Con- 
fronted with this unexpected answer, 
Beauregard wired back to Montgom- 
ery for new instructions. Secretary 
of War Walker replied that the Con- 
federacy did “not desire needlessly to 
bombard Fort Sumter” and told 
Beauregard to see if he could get 
Anderson to state a time when, his 
food supplies exhausted, he would 
peaceably leave his fort. Anderson, 
when queried, gave a very careful 
reply. He said that he would leave by 
the fifteenth and in the meantime 
would not fire on the Confederate 
forces—“unless...I receive prior to 
that time controlling instructions 
from my Government or additional 
supplies.” 

This reply was completely unsatis- 
factory to the Confederates. They 
gave up their effort to ease Anderson 
out of Sumter and, at three-thirty in 
the morning of April 12, they notified 
him that the Confederate bombard- 
ment of Sumter would begin in ex- 
actly one hour. 


Ar precisely four-thirty that morn- 
ing, the dark sky over the Charleston 
Harbor marshes was split by the thin 
trail of the sparks from the burning 
fuse of a ten-inch mortar shell, fired 
by Captain George S. James, com- 
manding the Confederate battery at 
Fort Johnson. The men at Sumter 
watched the shell “as it mounted 
among the stars, and then descended 
with ever-increasing velocity until 
it landed inside the fort and burst. 
It was a capital shot.” 

So wrote James Chester, at Sum- 
ter, of the first shot of the Civil War. 

According to Captain Stephen D. 
Lee, one of the officers who had car- 
ried Beauregard’s ultimatum to An- 
derson, ‘‘the shot brought every 
soldier in the harbor to his feet, and 
every man, woman, and child in the 
city of Charleston from their beds. A 
thrill went through the whole city... 
no one thought of going home,” and, 
as the bombardment continued, 


“they stood for hours fascinated with 
horror.” 

Inside Fort Sumter a remarkable 
program was being carried out. Ma- 
jor Anderson had decided to with-: 
hold his fire until daybreak—and alsv 
to follow the fort’s “standard operat - 
ing procedure” until then. This 
meant that reveille was sounded a; 
usual (although most of the men ha 
stayed up all night), and “roll cal 
was sounded as if nothing unusua 
was going on,” while the Confederat : 


shells continually burst above anJ|‘* 


inside the fort. Then the Sumter me 
went to breakfast, such as it was, an: 
only then, at the drumroll for as.- 
sembly at seven-thirty, did Sumter’ 
tiny garrison set about the task of 
answering their attackers’ fire. 
They had three targets—the bat- 
teries on Morris Island, those on 
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At the Toronto convention next 
July a resolution calling for the 
building of new clubs in countries 
other than Canada and the United 
States will be presented to the del- 
egate body. In order that all Ki- 
wanians may study the arguments, 
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important proposal, the May issue 
will feature a summary of these 
arguments. 


James Island and those on Sullivan’s 
Island, off the western end of which 
also floated the Confederates’ “i 


> 





iron- 
clad,” a massive raft fitted up with 
a shield made of railroad rails, from 
which the Sumter shells bounced 
“like peas.” 

Nor was the fire that Anderson’s 
men directed at Fort Moultrie much 
more effective. Unknown to them, 
the Confederates had closed up the 
Moultrie gun embrasures with cot- 
ton bales, into which shot from the 
32- and 42-pounders at Sumter 
plowed harmlessly. The result was 
that a gunner at Sumter, seeing one 
of his shots go straight into a Moul- 
trie gun port and supposing that gun 
and its crew to have been neutral- 
ized, would turn around to receive 
congratulations from his own crew 
—only to have a shot come thunder- 
ing back from the very gun that he 
thought he had put out of action. The 
Sumter soldiers never understood 


this until after the battle was over|’ 


and they had a chance-to compare 
notes with their enemies. 
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Major Anderson had ordered only 
the guns on the lower tiers of the 
fort to be used, although the heavier 
artillery and all of the guns that 

irew shells, rather than shot, were 

n an upper tier. His object was evi- 

ently to save his few men (who 

ould be more exposed at the up- 
»er guns), but his restriction consid- 
crably reduced Sumter’s firepower. 
‘his so exasperated Sergeant John 
‘armody, of Company H, that he 
‘ery briefly went A.W.O.L. and 
sneaked up to the barbette tier, 
where he scooted along behind the 
big guns mounted and loaded there 
and fired them, one after another, as 
|fast as he could. These guns had 
|been aimed in the general direction 
of Fort Moultrie, whose garrison, 
suddenly bombarded with this heavy 
fire, supposed that Major Anderson 
had changed his artillery tactics. 
They had no idea that for a few mo- 
ments a single Sumter sergeant had 
carried on his private war with the 
Confederacy. 

The firing on both sides continued 
through the rest of that April 12th 
and, somewhat lessened, through the 
night. In the morning it was resumed 
with vigor—and with the addition of 
“hot shot” to the Confederate fire, 
this consisting of cannon balls that 
had been heated red hot in a furnace 
just before being loaded into the 


lguns. The hot shot set fire to the 


Sumter officers’ quarters and for a 
while threatened the ammunition 
stores. But these Anderson’s men 
managed to save. Trying with one 
hand to put out the fires and with the 
other to shoot back at the Confeder- 
ates, the defenders of Sumter had a 
hard time doing either. The Confed- 
erates redoubled their shelling in an 
effort to complicate things further 
for them. The result was that during 
the morning of April 13 the Sumter 
garrison was able only occasionally 
to fire a shot back—and whenever 
they did, loud cheers broke out from 
the Confederates “in sympathy...for 
Major Anderson and his gallant gar- 
rison.” Gallantry showed itself on 
both sides. At one point General 
Beauregard offered to send over a 
fire engine to help Anderson put out 
the fires at Sumter, but this kind 
offer was courteously declined. 


Arounp three o’clock in the after- 
noon of April 13, an odd little in- 
cident occurred that led to Major 
Anderson’s surrender of Fort Sumter 
a few hours later. As one of the gun- 
ners at the fort, a certain Thompson, 
Ment up to his cannon to load it, he 


M is understandably astonished to see 


ace peering in at him through the 
(see FORT SUMTER page 48) 
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exy 
(From page 47) vat 
gun embrasure. This face surmounte¢ | “° 
a pair of hands hooked over the em- 
brasure sill that presumably sup- 
ported a body, still invisible, attached | Eo 
to the head that had popped up in|. _ 
front of Thompson’s cannon. |" rd 
In this fashion did Colonel Loui r 
T. Wigfall, a former senator fron 
Texas and more recently an aide t ‘” | 
General Beauregard, make his ap- ° - 
pearance on a self-assigned missio: ow 
of peace. After some argument wit) |e 
gunner Thompson, whom he had s Jens 
violently surprised, Wigfall, who wa deli 
in momentary danger of being blaste: ; 
by cannon fire from his own side, er 
was hauled into the fort. Major An- | ™ 
derson was immediately summonec. | one! 
“To what am I indebted for this | bein 
visit?” the Major asked. bec 
“I am Colonel Wigfall of Genera! Uns 
Beauregard’s staff. For God’s sake, Pcie 


Major, let this thing stop. There has 
been enough bloodshed already.” 

“There has been none on my side,” 
said the Major, “and besides, your 
batteries are still firing on me.” { 

“T’ll soon stop that,” Wigfall said. 
After a few more words between him ,,,,, 
and Major Anderson, a hospital bed a 
sheet was waved from the fort, and tails 
the Confederate fire stopped. Ander- =e 
son and his staff and Colonel Wigfall kills 
went off for a council. 

Wigfall left the fort shortly after- 
wards, and soon a small boat was 
rowed over to Sumter from Sullivan’s 
Island. It carried several officers who 
had supposed that the white flag had 
been intended to signal Anderson’s 
surrender. Apparently it hadn’t 
(there is no account of what passed 
between Anderson and Wigfall) and 
for a little while it looked as if hos- 
tilities would be resumed. But the 
discussion between Anderson and |?©SS 
Beauregard’s aides continued. When - pom 
they left the fort it had been agreed N 
that there would be no more firing |?°™S“ 
until Beauregard had had time to told 
hear from the Confederate War De- {the F 


partment at Montgomery. Iino 
look 


Art seven that evening a white flag |teers, 
from the Confederate side signalled |paro. 
the return of Beauregard’s envoys, |Thou 
who told Anderson that the sur- |rule, 
render terms between him and Beau- |partic 
regard had been agreed upon. These knocl 
were that Sumter would be evacuated |sente: 
the following day and that Ander- anyth 
son’s garrison would be allowed to joner 
fire a fifty-gun salute to their flag. Fur 

So ended the siege of Sumter. In \helpf, 
all the bombardment there had notjwarre 
been a single fatality on either side. jor-ce 

But in the morning, as the salute fte ice. 
to Anderson’s flag was being fired, alp: ted 
fatality did occur. One of the gunsjc 


ner 


ja tel 
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‘exploded prematurely, killing Pri- 
vate Daniel Hough and seriously 
wounding five men. Hough thus be- 


a ‘ame the first man to die in the Civil 

iad ar. As Captain Stephen D. Lee, one 

Aen Beauregard’s aides has written, 
i 


Hough “was buried inside the fort, 
}the new Confederate garrison un- 

yvering during the impressive cere- 
monies. Major Anderson and his 
command left the harbor, bearing 
with them the respect and admira- 
tion of the Confederate soldiers. It 
|was conceded that he had done his 
|duty as a soldier holding a most 
delicate trust.” 

Anderson and his men were trans- 
; ported to New York in the ships that 
n side, 

had sailed south only a few days 
or An- ag 
‘earlier in an unsuccessful effort to 

monec. |," . 
. . | bring them supplies. Anderson later 
or this ntl * -— 
‘became a brigadier-general in the 
Union regular army, but his military 
career was cut short by an illness 
that affected his brain. Captain Ab- 
ner Doubleday and several of the 


| up in 
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other officers who had served under 
Anderson eventually became major- 
generals of volunteers. 

As for Sumter itself, it soon be- 
came an objective for Union forces 
and during the war was bombarded 
with the heaviest guns the North 
possessed. But although the great 
red walls of the hulking, tomblike 
fortress were battered down, Sumter 
was never taken by Union forces. 
The Confederates had to evacuate it, 
however, after Sherman’s march 
through Georgia. But by this time, 
Appomattox was only months away. 

On April 14, 1865, five days after 
the quiet meeting between Grant and 
Lee, and on the same day that 
President Lincoln was shot, Robert 
Anderson and several of the men 
who had been officers with him at 
Charleston Harbor, returned to Fort 
Sumter. There Anderson raised once 
more over the battered fort the same 
flag he had lowered in surrender ex- 
actly four years before. THE END 
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to understand this. Imagining a hypo- 
dermic needle emptying live cancer 
cells into our own bodies, or ffiosqui- 
toes infecting us with a disease that 
‘kills three million people a year is 


aad terrifying thought. 
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Ix THE HOPE of gaining insight into 
why it is that convicts volunteer for 
dangerous medical research, I ques- 
tioned the convicts at Stateville. I 
found that their motives ran the 
passed gamut from the extreme pragmatic 
Il) and to the altruistic. Virtually everyone 
if hos- ||. Spoke with reflected the atmos- 
phere of prison life, the gnawing 


gut the . 

yn and |Pressures of loneliness and confine- 
_ When ment. : . 

agreed “Nearly ail of us do it for some 
> firing personal gain,” a middle-age convict 
ime to told me. He pointed out that since 


the project began in the 1940’s, the 
Illinois parole board has tended to 
look favorably on medical volun- 
ite flag |teers, which is generally true of the 
gnalled |parole procedures in most states. 
envoys, |Though outright pardons are not the 
e sur- |rule, convicts often estimate that by 
| Beau- |participating in research they can 
. These knock two or more years off their 
acuated jsentences. “A fellow will do almost 
Ander- anything that might help,” a pris- 
wed to oner explained. 

flag. Furthermore, volunteering can be 
iter. In \helpful to those convicts who face 
ad not/warrants for arrest for other crimes 
er side.jor.ce they finish their present sen- 
 salutefteace. After a convict has partici- 
fired, ajp: ted in medical research, letters of 
 gunsicc mmendation signed by the project 


‘ar De- 
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chief are automatically sent to State- 
ville’s warden and, at the convict’s 
request, are forwarded to law en- 
forcement officials in other areas. In 
cases where the warrants are not 
serious, they are often dropped. 
“Back in Kansas,” a former member 
of an abortion ring told me, “I was 
wanted for parole violation. Taking 
malaria helped me get my parole 
reinstated and, after a year, the 
charge was dropped altogether.” 

To some Stateville volunteers the 
usual payment of $50 is sufficient 
motivation (though, ironically 
enough, a man on the outside can 
get as much as $25 for selling a pint 
of blood, which involves no risk 
whatevér). Of the $50 he received 
for Volunteering, one convict ex- 
plained: “I used it to buy a type- 
writer so I could start writing writs 
to get out of this place.” Another 
said the money lasted him nearly 
four months at the prison commis- 
sary. (In. most prisons, fees to vol- 
unteeers range from $2 to $20, though 
in some instances they have been as 
high as $250.) 

Other inducements included assur- 
ance of a thorough medical checkup, 
a chance to watch television in the 
hospital ward (many convicts have 
never seen it), meals from the of- 
ficers’ kitchen, an opportunity to 
strike up friendships with outsiders 
such as doctors and nurses, and sim- 
ply relief from the terrible boredom 
of prison routine. 

Then there are the few volunteers 
who hope their participation will 
lead to laboratory jobs with the proj- 

(see CONVICT page 50) 
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(From page 49) 


ect once they have finished as 
Malaria guinea pigs. In contrast to 
other prison duties, lab work can be 
intellectually challenging. As an 
Army physician working on the 
Stateville project put it, “Many of 
these men have never had a job that 
gave them any pride or professional 
training.” Once out of prison, some 
convicts have made good use of their 
technical training. Two $5000-a-year 
lab technicians at a leading mid- 
western university are Stateville 
“graduates,” and another now heads 
thirty lab technicians at a Southern 
University. Some men have been 
certified by the American Board of 
Medical Technicians as laboratory 
supervisors while still in prison. 
Nathan Leopold, who spent more 
than thirty years in Stateville, is 
now using knowledge gained from 
the project in his recently acquired 
job as a technician in Puerto Rico. It 
was volunteering, incidentally, that 
first made Leopold eligible for parole. 

Another segment of prisoners—it is 
dificult to estimate how large or 
small a segment—apparently partic- 
ipates for purely humanitarian rea- 
sons, perhaps for the feeling of having 
contributed something to society. “I 
took a life,” one convict said, “the 
least I can do now is try to help pay 
for it this way.” Another said, “Vol- 
unteering is the first worthwhile 
thing I’ve ever done.” 


Or course such enthusiasm is not 
universal. Regardless of the prison 
involved, there is always some oppo- 
sition to medical research projects, 
from both inside and outside the 
walls. Hard core groups bitterly try 
to dissuade companions from volun- 


teering on grounds that they “don’t | 
owe nobody anything,” or that their 
health will be permanently damaged 
Outside opposition is quite ofter 
supplied by vivisectionists and othe: 
groups who are fervently opposed t» 
any experimentation on human sub- 
jects whatever. 
But the most cogent argument | 
belongs to those who claim tha 
medical research behind bars repre- 
sents a system of exploitation. Pris» -—— 
oners, they claim, are tantalized int: 
volunteering by hopes of pardon or | 
parole. They are subjected to greet | 
risks with society’s approval. By ask 
ing prisoners to voluntarily ris!) Su 
their lives, they argue, we betra: 
our fundamentally low view of the 
convict. We do not view him, as we Bl 
should, as a man who happened to! 
break the law, but as an inferior | 
being, one who is expendable for such }—— 
things as medical research. 
Counterpoising this argument is),,\, ,, 
the fact that prisoners are used for seat 
these experiments out of necessity. 
Only with a literally “captive audi- Ph" ° 
ence” can sufficient controls be im- ty z 
posed to assure scientific accuracy. by 
What these experiments require is a , 
reservoir of individuals constantly frime t 
under close surveillance with no di- he subu 
versions or interfering obligations. * °°" 
Such a group would be difficult to ogee 
find elsewhere. “But behind _ + She 
prison walls,” one doctor put it, “ 
have everything we ets LEN Ii 
a considerably higher percentage of frategic: 
volunteers than we could ever ex- fi" He! 
pect to get on the outside.” ge 
Yet, all things considered, is it not «li 
a trifle ironic that for some of the }j,.,., , 
most dangerous and demanding work jture re 
society has to offer we call on con- store 





50 DAY 


victs, the same men whom we have fil conve 
taken such great precautions to lock 
outside of society? THE END| “M 
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